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Pupil Government in Secondary Schools 
Netson A. Jackson, Mount Hermon, Mass. 


tmmmmonmmMS TT E idea of pupil government is not in itself modern, 
although the development of the idea in the schools 

T of the United States has been largely within the last 
three decades. “Thomas Jefferson recommended a 
mumnowmnes modified plan of student discipline for the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Thomas Hill, in England, a cen- 
tury before, conducted his school on a basis of stu- 
dent participation in the government. Vittorino de 
Feltra, in the Middle Ages, preached the doctrine of learning by 
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doing, and recommended that boys be allowed to share with the, 


master the administration of the school.”? 

In the monitorial schools organized by Lancaster in England 
during the latter part of the 18th century, great authority was 
given to the pupil teachers. However, this authority was given 
by the head master of the school, and the monitors in no wise repre- 
sented their fellow pupils. 

The prefect system which works so well in the English schools 
is a form of student government adapted for a monarchy. It is in 
no sense self-government, as the whole system is based upon the 
delegation of power from above. Pupil government in American 
schools is purely democratic. Those who have authority over 


1 Training for Democracy— George Kiernan. The Craftsman, September, 1914. 
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their fellows, have that authority because it has been given to them 
by those whom they govern. Of this form of pupil government, 
Mr. William Gill was one of the earliest advocates. Supported by 
Mr. Gill, Dr. Cronson, then principal of Public School No. 69 in 
New York City, was led to try self-government in his school. 

“When this scheme of pupil self-government proved a success in 
Public School No. 69, it rapidly found its way into a number of 
other schools, both in this and in other cities.’’* 

This form of pupil government was called the “School City” and 
was modeled after the city government, where the school was 
located. The scheme was successful for a time, but in most instan- 
ces, its ultimate end was failure. Dr. Cronson, with whom the 
scheme never failed, in speaking of these failures, says of those who 
copied his form of government in their school, ““What they intro- 
duced into their own schools was not self-government but govern- 
ment by children; and these manifested a temporary interest in 
the scheme, not because it found a response in their hearts, but 
because its novelty supported by the enthusiasm of the teacher, 
attracted them for the time being.”* There were, however, in 
various parts of the country notable instances of success, enough so 
that some teachers and more theorists were convinced of the sound- 
ness of the idea. 

Probably the most startling and at the same time, thorough trial 
ever given to self-government is that adopted by Mr. William R. 
George in the Junior Republic founded by him at Freeville, N. Y. 
during the summer of 1895. Here, self-government is not an 
experiment, but the basic idea about which the institution has 
grown and thrived. So successful has it been that a National 
Association of Junior Republics has been formed and several 
Junior Republics have been founded in other states. 

Enthusiastic advocates of self-government in the schools have 
organized the Self-Government Committee. The purpose seems 
to be to create public sentiment in favor of self-government in 
schools ; to help school principals in introducing the system; to act 


2 Pupil Self-Government—Cronson, page 5. 
3 Pupil seif-Gover:ment—Crunson, pa es 7-8. 
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as a clearing house for information concerning self-government 
collected from all parts of the Union; to publish literature setting 
forth the reasons for self-government and rebutting the arguments 
against the system. The Committee is composed of public spirited 
men and women, most of whom are not connected with schools, who 
are interested in the welfare of the American school child. 

The actual need for the formation of such a committee is debat- 
able, but its existence augurs well for the interest of the American 
citizen in his own school. Said American citizen may not under- 
stand school rooom conditions, but he has a right to expect certain 
results. It is more probable that the desired results will be forth- 
coming, if he actively interests himself in educational problems. 

The advocates of self-government maintain that we are attempt- 
ing to train children for citizenship in a democratic commonwealth, 
in schools, which with few exceptions, are absolute monarchies ; 
that this paradox must be abolished before we ean expect the school 
child to become a public spirited citizen. 

The writer, in order to ascertain the sentiment toward this form 
of government in secondary schools, sent out the following ques- 
tionnaire to 101 principals and superintendents: 


1. Is self-government practiced in your school ? 
2. If so, to what extent are pupils given control ? 
3. What is the relation of the teacher to the pupil ? 

4. Are the regulations passed by the pupil approved by the 
principal ? 
5. Will you kindly give outline of system followed. 
6. Do you consider the system permanent or experimental ? 
7. Are you satisfied with results / 
8. Reasons why. 


9. I should appreciate any printed matter you may have con- 


cerning self-government. 

Eighty-five replies were received, representing 31 states; of 
these replies, 59 came from public high schools and 26 from pri- 
vate schools. 

The replies to Question 1 were grouped under four heads: (a) 
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those schools having a fairly complete system of self-government ; 
(b) those having a partial system; (c) those claiming no system 
of pupil government but depending on student co-operation in the 
conduct of school affairs; (d) those having no system. 


Answers a b 


c d 
Pree 14% 15% 18% 53% 
Private Schools ........... 27 27 23 23 


Total Number of Schools.... 18 19 20 43 


Probably most schools classed under (d) depend more or less on 
pupil co-operation so that the division between c and d is somewhat 
uncertain. The replies under (c) indicate that most of these 
writers do not believe in an organized form of self-government. It 
is therefore safe to conclude that 71% of the high schools and 46% 
of the private schools do not as yet care for or feel the need of this 
form of government. 

Of the high schools having complete or partial systems 53% are 
located in New York City; the balance are scattered, one each in 
the following states: Alabama, California, Texas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Louisiana, Ohio, Indiana. Of the private schools 29% 
are located in New York City or vicinity; the balance in D. C., 
N. J., Conn., Mass., R. I. From these figures the conclusion is 
evident that the largest percent of those schools trying this system 
of government is located in the East, especially in or about New 
York City. 

The following selected replies to all or part of the questions from 
schools classed under (a) and (b) show the attitude of principals 
toward this form of government. They are typical of all the 
replies, in which there was more or less sameness. 

“2. The tendency is to place the discipine of the school more 
and more in the hands of the students. The chief matters which 
are not placed in their hands to a greater or less extent, are major 
offenses, such as thieving, truancy and indecency.” 

“3. The relation of teacher to pupils is one of co-operation and 
helpfulness rather than authority. The teacher is « moral force 
back of the student discipline, and of course may always be applied 
to with authority to act.” 
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“4, The principal retains control over all regulations which are 
passed by the pupils. There is no regular assembly of the pupils 
to make rules, but there is a general organization, membership in 
which is open to all students in the school. This organization has 
the privilege of formulating rules and making suggestions, either 
by action of its general assembly or through sub-committees. I 
enclose a copy of the constitution of this organization. Pupils 
and teachers frequently work together in committees.” 

“5 The system can hardly be outlined, but some points in it are 
these: Each class is organized with officers,—President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Marshal. Class officers are responsible 
for order and quiet in the class rooms in the absence of the teacher, 
and in certain cases, when the teacher is present. Pupils in the 
Senior class are held generally responsible for order in the corri- 
dors during the passing of classes and also in the study hall. 
Pupils belonging to the Arista league have charge of the general 
assembies of the school and assist otherwise in maintaining order. 
I enclose a copy of the Arista constitution, which explains the con- 
ditions of membership in the league, and also a copy of the cir- 
cular describing the student courts and the punishment for certain 
offences against the order of the school.” 


“6. We consider that pupil government has passed through the 
experimental stage and will be continued. Of course, changes in 
the system may and will be made from time to time.” 


ee 


7. Results are, in our opinion, satisfactory. We notice 
among these results the following: Improvement in school spirit ; 
less occasion for discipline; willingness to accept responsibility 
without question; cultivation of self-reliance and in general, an 
increase in the happiness of the student.” —Wadleigh High School, 
New York City. 

“7, Because it gives the pupils a great freedom in which to 
develop. It teaches them that liberty means responsibility and 
self-restraint rather than license.”—Miss Madeira’s School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“7, (a) Does away with the need of watching the behavior of 
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boys, which is offensive to them and nourishes the wrong spirit in 
the teacher. 

(b) Allows an atmosphere of trust and co-operation to grow up 
around teachers and pupils. 

(c) Makes boys better able to resist temptation in College and 
business.” —George School, George School, Pa. 

“9, They share a large part of the discipline with the masters. 
They hold the study room and dormitory (to some extent) and 
steady the school everywhere and at all times.”—Morristown 
School, Morristown, N. J. 

“8. Before these squads were organized, the teaching force 
was called upon to devote a total of about twenty-five or thirty 
periods per day to patrol and monitor work from which they are 
vow relieved. Moreover, these squads perform many duties which 
formerly were left undone, but which are very desirable and help- 
ful. A case in point is the guarding of the doors against the 
entrance of suspicious persons. This duty alone would require 
eighteen periods per day on the part of the teaching force. 

The strongest argument in favor of the squad system, how- 
ever, is the value derived from it by the boys themselves. There 
is the training in leadership, in self-control, in the exercise of 
judgment and of tact, and in other qualities that go to make up the 
perfect man and useful citizen. Many parents consider experi- 
ence on the squad more valuable than any subject in the curric- 
ulum.”—DeWitt Clinton High School. 

There are many forms of government: some are modeled after 
the state, others after the city, while others have a form all their 
own. In some cases the teachers are members of one or more of 
the governing bodies; in otherst they are merely advisers. In 
most cases, the systems were considered fairly permanent, and 
every case the principal was satisfied with results. The usual 
reason given was, “Because it works.” 

The following replies are from schools where there is no system 
of self-government, but student co-operation: 


“1. It is practised in a general way, but we don’t attempt to 
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make any showy exhibition of self-government, with elaborate 
organizations, etc.” 

“9. All the eight classes have distinct class organizations with 
well prepared constitutions, officers, ete. Besides this, there are 
debating clubs, literary clubs, language clubs, and a current events 
club, all of which take part in the control of school activities.” 

“3. Friendly and personal, but not compelled to be so offici- 
ally.” 

“4, Yes, and more than that. New policies and plans for all 
activities have to be approved by the principal or his representa- 
tive. All classes have faculty advisers and faculty auditors.” 

“5. Much of our system has been outlined above. It is, I 
believe thoroughly systematic and natural. It is not in any way 
artificial. No organization for self-government is followed which 
requires the creation of fictitious officers like mayors, governors, 
captains, such as are sometimes found in student government 
schemes. There is no body of students to whom matters of disci- 
pline or government are referred. We tried that plan here once, 
and it was a failure. We try to stimulate the idea of a school 
democracy, with a variety of natural student activities having 
separate organizations, but under the careful oversight and prac- 
tical direction of the principal, either directly or through his 
representatives. It is a school system and does not attempt to 
imitate a city system or any other system of government. We 
believe in student initiative, student self-control, and student con- 
trol of activities with reservations, but it is a school system and 
nothing else.”—Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 

“2. The pupils are given control of their own class meetings. 
They elect their officers without any control or influence on the 
part of the teachers. The school, however, sees to it that elections 
are honestly held, and we have a few cases on record where a class 
election or a debating society election has been declared void by 
the principal. 

“3. Ican say, in general, that the relation between the teachers 
and pupils in our schools is very cordial, and that there is a good 
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deal of pleasant companionship mixed in. We have four high 
schools, and each one of them has a somewhat individual character, 
with its own atmosphere.” 

“4, All constitutions of societies or classes that are permitted 
in the schools must have the approval of the principal of the 
respective schools. We do not permit any secret societies in the 
schools.” 

“5. We do not have a so-called complete system of self-gov- 
ernment, and.I am frank to say I do not believe in it. I have 
had an experience extending over something like twenty years 
as high school teacher and high school principal, and while I have 
always believed in as few rules as possible, and in as little obtru- 
sive discipline as possible, at the same time I believe that in the 
so-called system of self-government, the principal and teachers are 
just as responsible for the good order of the school as under any 
other system, and if anything should go wrong, the criticism would 
not fall upon the pupils, but would fall upon the principal and the 
teachers, and it is my opinion that it is merely another system 
of running the school, and as far as I have been able to tell, it 
is a very difficult system, which makes excessively large demands 
upon the teachers and upon the principal, and a system which few 
people can carry out successfully for any length of time.”— 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


(in 


5. The Eastern High School, Baltimore, has student co-oper- 
ation but not self-government. The co-operative body is known 
as the school council, and consists of delegates from each division 
of the four classes, elected by the members of the divisions. The 
council meets regularly once a month, from November to May, 
and on call whenever occasion requires. The duties of the mem- 
bers consist largely in observing conditions in the school and 
reporting on them. The main purpose of the council is not disci- 
plinary; it is rather to establish closer relations between the 
principal and the student body; to permit informal discussion of 
matters close to the heart of the pupils, but which the principal 
might otherwise hear nothing about.” 
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“We have no self-government system, so named, in any of the 
high schools of the city. We have class organizations in various 
schools that serve a similar purpose, and the most cordial co- 
operation is maintained for the sake of shaping the public opinions 
of the schools regarding all matters among young people that might 
by thoughtlessness affect the honor of the institutions to which 
they belong. We have always believed that it was better to invite 
help for positive purpose when a distinct problem presented itself 
than to have any kind of standing organization. We have made 
successful appeals for the control of stealing, honesty in written 
work, retraint in matters of excessive athletics and class spirit; 
beyond this we have not gone.”—Denver Public Schools. 

“In reply to your questionnaire, I can say that we do not prac- 
tice self-government in this school in the sense in which that term 
is usually applied. So far as my observation and experience go, 
what is called self-government in schools has been merely the exer- 
cise of the authority and control of the principal or other school 
officers through students. The success or failure of this sort 
of control has depended entirely upon the strength of the school 
officers and their tactfulness in working out their will through 
others. In a sense, this school has student government of that 
sort, for in our varied and carefully considered social organiza- 
tions we do make effective the best opinion of the school through 
individual students holding social positions. For instance, the 
captains and managers of all our athletic teams constitute the 
captain and managers’ club. To members of this club are dele 
gated a good many duties and responsibilities which help to make 
effective high standards of sportsmanship in our games, both 
within and without the school. There are two other organiza- 
tions, one of the boys, the other of the girls, made up of the per- 
sons holding certain social positions in the school which are 
regarded as important, and these organizations are used to make 
effective the highest standards of social morals throughout the 
school. I am all the time looking for more ways to make these 
organizations more widely effective. You will see, however, that 
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there is no formal attempt to organize self-government in the 
school, and for this reason, answers to questions which you ask 
are impossible, except to state that we have no self-government 
in our school.”—University High School, University of Chicago. 

These writers evidently do not consider it necessary to bring 
into the school the machinery of either state or city government 
in order to develop self-control and citizenship. 

The following answers come from schools where there seems 
to be a direct opposition to anything savoring of self-government: 


“T find, upon investigation, that there is no organized self- 
government in the high schools of the city. The various princi- 
pals of the schools have at times experimented along this line, 
with results which, on the whole, were unsatisfactory.” —Detroit, 
Michigan. 

“We teach our pupils personal self-control, as far as possible, 
through certain selected teachers called grade advisors. I do not 
believe, however, that children who have not reached an age where 
the mind is capable of forming correct judgment through logical 
reasoning, are able to act in an official capacity, or even able 
judiciously to select officials for their government.”—Bryant 
High School, Long Island City, N. Y. 

“System was given up some nine years ago.” —Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago. 

“T will say that in no organized or systematic way have we 
adopted the self-government plan in our schools of Madison. We 
allow the greatest freedom possible to our students and put them 
as completely as possible upon their good behavior. We feel 
that our results are gratifying and that our general order, disci- 
pline and spirit are good.”—Madison, Wis. 

“T would not approve of a full system not strongly under faculty 
control. I have much complaint from parents of their experiences 
in some schools having student government. The reason for it 
seems to be too large a transfer of authority in things which young 
people have not been trained to handle.”—Swarthmore Prepara- 
tory School, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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“We grant all the liberty that the children can properly use, 
and draw the line when abuse begins. It seems to us that for 
the preparatory pupil it is not wise to attempt organized self- 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, Pa. 





government.” 

“Self-government as a separate activity is not in practice in 
Masten Park High School. We had a “self-governing common- 
wealth” for some six years, but the students were better satisfied 
with the sane and fair treatment given them by the principal and 
faculty, and the student court died of inanition.””—Masten Park 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The conclusion to be drawn from the replies is, that at present 
the majority of secondary school principals are opposed to organ- 
ized self-government; and that the schools in which it is a success, 
are thus governed because the principal prefers to handle disci- 
plinary matters in this way instead of in the ordinary manner, 
and has the personality and enthusiasm to make this method 
appeal to the students, but that teachers and pupils connected 
with these latter schools are enthusiastic in their support of the 
system. 

If then, so many educators are opposed to this form of school 
government, is pupil government pedagogically sound? Dr. Eliot 
answers this question as follows: “Student self-government en- 
forces positive activity; it appeals steadily to motives in the boys 
which will serve them when they become men; and it is constantly 
trying to develop in the boyish community the capacity of self- 
government. Therefore, I say it is based on sound educational 
principles.” 

Dr. Swift says: “Pupil government is no longer an experiment. 
It has secured results which the schoolmaster has failed to obtain 
by the traditional method; and it has gained these results in 
enough schools and under sufficiently unfavorable conditions to 
enable us, in case of failure, to know that the blame rests on the 
principal. It is a matter of understanding boys and being able 
to treat with them on terms of equality.’”* 


4 Youth and the Race—Swift. 
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If then, self-government is theoretically sound and is potent 
in the moral development of the child, why have so many schools 
which have adopted it, failed to make it a success ? 

Mr. Frank Kiernan, executive secretary of the Self-Government 
Committee, told the writer in a personal interview, that about 
40% of the schools failed in their attempt to introduce self- 
government. These failures are due to indifference on the part 
of teachers or pupils, poor management, too much machinery, or 
weak personality. In order to successfully start the plan, the 
public sentiment of teachers and pupils must be in its favor. Mr. 
Kiernan advises that the system be one of gradual growth; that 
it be introduced at first only in its simplest form, and that at all 
times cumbersome machinery be avoided. 

The following advice from Dr. Cronson, concerning the condi- 
tions favorable for the starting of self-government in a school, 
appeals to the writer as being especially safe and sane. 

“T need searcely add that I am not one of those who believe 
that the mere introduction of the scheme of self-government among 
children will necessarily insure their training in moral conduct. 
On the contrary, I believe :— 

“1. That, so far as it concerns the elementary schools, civic 
government is primarily an end. As a means, it is of little or no 
value to the untrained child; for the mere knowledge of the 
machinery of government, even the participation in it, will not 
make a child truly self-governing. 

“In this I differ radically from Mr. Gill, and I assign this 
difference of opinion to the fact that I view this question from 
the standpoint of the practical teacher rather than that of the 
enthusiastic theorist. For both experience and observation, as 
well as theory, have convinced me. 

“9. That a certain amount of training in right conduct is an 
essential prerequisite to the introduction of the scheme. Self- 
government, as the formal expression of the moral self, presup- 
poses the existence of an inner appreciation of right conduct, of 
a tendency to right judgment when confronted by deliberation, 
and of a will that executes in the presence of what is conceived 
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to be duty. These bespeak a degree of moral development, the 
result of training. In other words, the introduction of self-gov- 
ernment into a school is contingent upon the answer to the ques- 
tion: Are the conditions favorable to the reception of the scheme ? 
If the answer is in the negative, the child’s participation in the 
scheme of self-government is a mere formal act; and the new 
rights and privileges with which the child is invested, finding no 
apperceiving moral mass which may interpret them in terms of 
duty, are liable to degenerate into license. If, however, the 
answer is in the affirmative, if the child possesses the essential 
training, then self-government should be introduced.”® 

The Self-Government Committee says: “Experience has proved 
the necessity of three general conditions for the successful organ- 
ization and conduct of a plan of pupil co-operation in school 
government.” 

“(a) That the principal shall consider the co-operation of the 
pupils as a means of moral and civic training rather than as a 
school device for the improvement of discipline.” 

“(b) That the conditions in the school shall be such that the 
establishment of a system of pupil co-operation will furnish an 
efficient instrument for the functioning of a well developed and 
intelligent school spirit, and 

“(e) That teachers refrain from discouraging the undertaking.” 

These conditions are amplified and enlarged in the committee’s 
booklet, “Suggestions Regarding the Organization of Pupil Gov- 
ernment.” 

Some time since, the writer, while principal of a small private 
boarding and day school, gave self-government a limited trial. A 
representative council was elected, and the control of the dormi- 
tory handed over to the boys. The results were fairly satisfactory. 
However, the system was not continued after the close of that 
school year. The conditions in a small boarding school are such 
that self-government does not seem advisable. 

For success there must be a strong sentiment in favor of the 
idea, and also strong, influential, student leaders, who can and 


5 Pupil Self-Government—Cronson, pages 8-9. 
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will make the student body feel its responsibility in the matter. 
Without such continued backing, self-government will fail, as it 
will fail when handed over to pupils without proper preparation. 

Undoubtedly the movement is spreading; the testimony of the 
Self-Government Committee and of the replies to the questionnaire 
force this conclusion. 

Whether it ever becomes a universal method of school govern- 
ment depends upon the next and succeeding generations of teachers. 
The present generation will not accept the idea, except to experi- 
ment with it here and there. 

It is an inherent characteristic of the child to organize into 
societies and gangs. That this quality can be appealed to and 
used to advantage in organizing self-governing schools is beyond 
question. That the idea, when successfully carried out, improves 
the work, spirit, and morale of the entire school community is the 
verdict of the large majority of those who have tried it. 

It is evident, therefore, that the idea is one which thinking 
school men cannot dismiss with humor or sarcasm. It demands 
consideration. 
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not our purpose here to go into detail as to the 
uses of the play motive in the work of the school. 
We will only suggest a few vital points. 


1. Free Play. 


There are people who believe that to be of great 
value, play must not degenerate into a service of 
some ulterior end. These are the advocates of free 
and unrestricted play. They argue that play defeats 
its own ends when it is made to serve some end outside of itself. 
It does not seem to me that there are reasons to believe this is 
well supported. On the other hand, it does seem to me that there 
are reasons to believe that play can be directed to useful ends, 
and at the same time observe its own purposes of growth, develop- 
ment and pleasure. Through play symmetrical growth and devel- 
opment may be gained at the same time that it is serving the end 
of acquiring a variety of larger experience and appreciation of 
the world. 
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2. Story-Telling: Play of the Imagination, 


One form of play that the teacher is very apt to overlook, be- 
cause it is not so easily seen, is the play of the imagination. It 
is well represented in all forms of childish faney, day-dreams, 
fairy tales, folk lore, and romance. These are forms of play quite 
as Valuable and necessary as those of a more physical sort. The 
teacher who fails to make wide use of story-telling as a means of 
stimulating the development of the play interests, is losing sight 
of one of the chief methods of education. 


3. Dramatization. 


No specialized form of play is more susceptible of modification 
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to fit individual and group needs than dramatization. The teacher 
who has learned the use of dramatization in the school room has 
already gone far in solving many of the difficult problems of school 
through the play spirit. If more teachers would inject the play 
spirit into their instruction in this form there would certainly be 
a wider recognition of the fundamental principle of self-activity 
than is at present apparent. One reason why instruction and 
learning are so barren to so many children is because these do not 
touch their own vital interests or needs. 

Why not tell history stories to the children once in a while, and 
then have them retold by the children, then dramatized? Chil- 
dren delight in these activities and learn much from them, because 
they put into action the play impulse, and they learn many times 
as much as under the usual forms of instruction. After the story 
has been dramatized it has new meaning to the child. He now 
feels the spirit of what was only a dead language to him before, 
and mainly a tax on his memory, yet with no incentive to remem- 
ber, because it seemed neither real nor important to him. 

Get some good book on story-telling and learn how to use the 
play motive in dealing with the imagination. Give it further 
exercise by recasting the story in terms of the child’s own experi- 
ence, in dramatization. Then watch your school grow. Enter 
into the play spirit with the children, or else withdraw your de- 
pressing influence from their midst, so as not to hamper their 
activities, and hence their growth, as a result of the silent forces 
of suggestion and imitation. 


4. Construction. 


After the dramatization, the meaning of the story or lesson is 
clearer, and it can be given more definite expression in other and 
even less concrete, that is more abstract, forms. But to try to 
lead the child directly to the abstract conception which all meaning 
involves, is fatal. What would happen if we tried to make the 
acorn produce a full grown oak in a night? Just what happens 
to many children under the influence of abstract and uninterest- 
ing instruction of some teachers of the old school. The children 
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see the meaning best in the thing they can best live out in terms 
of their own experience. This is true of adults as well. Its 
truth rests on the fundamental law of appreciation, which holds 
that new meaning can be acquired only as it is related to past 
experience. 

When the child has learned to represent the meaning of a story 
or lesson to himself through dramatization, it would be well to 
encourage its representation in concrete objective form by means 
of construction. For example, after dramatizing the story of 
Hiawatha, have the children construct objects (Indians, trees, 
river, canoe, etc.) that represent the total objective setting of the 
story. The reconstruction of the experience, or the meaning of 
the story, in this form will greatly add to the clearness of the idea 
which we are trying to convey—to the enlargement of the child’s 
experience. 

Having thus lived over the experience conveyed in the story in 
the form of dramatic representation and concrete objective con- 
struction, we are thus led to a point where another form of the 
instinctive play interest can be utilized. I refer to drawing as 
a form of representing experience in an objective way. 


5. Drawing. 


Drawing is a form of the play interest and it is instinctive as 
a means of self-expression and social communication. After the 
story has been told by the teacher and retold, or after the child 
has read and told the story, it may be dramatized, and later rep- 
resentel in the three dimensional forms of construction work, 
probably best represented on the sand-table (of almost indispen- 
sable utility in the teaching of young children). Then it would 
be well after these three steps (story-telling, dramatization and 
construction) to represent the same idea or experience on flat 
surface, in two dimensions. This drawing exercise is an expres- 
sion of the play motive and is a powerful factor in education 
when used to actually express some real experience, but may read- 
ily degenerate into boredom when used to no end within the range 
of the child’s own interest. This is what often happens in the 
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formal drawing instruction of today. When rules of procedure 
are followed instead of the child’s interests and needs (best de- 
tected in this natural play), this is what always happens. Let 
us guide our instruction more by the natural interests of the child 
as reflected in his plays and games. 


6. Socialized Recitation. 


This is another means of recognizing the child’s play impulse, 
best shown in his natural love of self-expression. But repression 
rather than expression has often been the rule in dealing with 
children. “Children are to be seen and not heard,” is an old 
doctrine, and would seem to have no place in the modern age of 
child welfare and conservation, but unfortunately some teachers 
are old-timers, and so reflect the past more than the present, and, 
unfortunately, they too often reflect the worst rather than the best 
of the past. 

The socialized recitation is an effort to regain for the child his 
natural right of self-expression and self-activity, which together 
with nutrition form the most fundamental laws of growth of body 
and mind. In the socialized recitation the teacher merely guides 
the development of the thought. Now children ask most of the 
questions of one another, and thus both questions and answers 
grow out of the child’s own natural interests. 

In contrast with this method of recitation that tries to recog- 
nize the play motive in education, witness the average catechetical, 
or question and answer recitation, where the teacher asks the 
question, without any regard to the child’s knowledge or interests, 
and where all but the victim reciting are heedless of what is 
going on. 


7. Games: Their Value. 


In this section we have been speaking of particular forms that 
the play motive might be directed to take and yet preserve its 
true spirit, and at the same time secure valuable aims of knowl- 
edge, attitude and ability. These activities stand half-way be- 
tween free play on the one hand, and formal games on the other. 
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Games are particular forms of play that are governed by rule 
or principle, and all must recognize these rules. At this point 
lies the value of games in developing the sense of fair play, as a 
result of the need of governing the actions and conduct of all by 
some objective standard of conduct. The finest text-book of every- 
day ethics for children is that of their own plays and games. To 
develop the sense of fair play in games is to engender a feeling 
of the need of the regulation of the activities of life in a larger 
sense. The teacher who is looking for a handbook of ethics for 
her children to study would do better to read it herself and then 
go out on the playground and by skillful suggestion make use of 
the instinct of imitation, to the end that a strong sense of fair 
play be developed in the children’s games. 

A strong sense of ethical conduct cannot be developed in chil- 
dren either by formal instruction or by the precepts and examples 
of their elders. The trouble is that both principle and precept 
are generally beyond the child’s stage of understanding. Their 
truth and reality of significance can come to him only in terms 
of his own experience. This is why his free play and game 
activities are so valuable. He can here see the need for some 
definite, immediate and reliable regulation of his conduct. ‘Thus 
games afford great help in the development of the ethical and 
religious aspects of child life. 


8. Play as an Incentive to Work: Motivation of School Work. 


We would not hear so much these days about motivation of 
school work, if we had not taken the motor part of it out—and 
motor here means the play spirit. It is no wonder that something 
needs to be done to bring the child into his own. We have suf- 
fered untold harm from the faulty religious conceptions of the 
scholastics and the puritans as to the satanic origin of play and 
its inevitable tendency to betray the true spirit. We now know 
better, but we can’t recover from our Waterloo in a day. It is 
indeed gratifying to note the great progress made of late in recog- 
nizing the true place of play in education. Fortunately we are 
shedding the old grindstone theory of formal discipline, which 
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regarded no work as valuable that was not full of drudgery and 
uninteresting. Happily, play is coming back to pull the stinger 
out of work and to restore the child to his proper place in the 
world,—his own world, I mean. 

The way to motivate all work that children are to do, is to pull 
the stinger of drudgery out of it, and through the play motive let 
the end be accomplished in this natural way. For young chil- 
dren work and play must be kept close together; then, by the 
natural laws of association, the love for the one will flow over 
into the other. And thus the two ends will be realized at once. 
Work is for some end beyond itself, while play is for no end out- 
side of itself. But play can be led to unconsciously realize ends 
oftentimes much better than is possible through a definite effort 
to separate the end from the process of obtaining it. 


9. Systematic Use of Leisure. 


Through well directed play the teacher can train the pupil into 
the habit of making systematic and profitable use of his leisure. 
One of the greatest of our social problems is to train our citizens 
to rightly use their spare time,—the hours when not productively 
employed, or away from regular work. 

If children were only trained to spend their leisure hours in 
wholesome play and recreation, greater power would be theirs 
when the period of productive work begins. The same is true 
of the adult. Many of the forms of our play, however, are not 
worthy to be encouraged. We must develop in children the ability 
to form judgments of value, so they can distinguish between what 
forms of leisure, play and amusement are worthy, and what ones 
to shun. No one can estimate the harm of bad, suggestive picture 
shows. Nor can one fully realize the great good that comes from 
the best ones. But what line of distinction shall be drawn? In 
general, it should be said that if the form of amusement brings 
about relaxation from work and strain, if it points to greater and 
better ends to be striven for, or if it is enjoyable for its own sake, 
without any harmful effects, it should be encouraged. But guid- 
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ance is necessary before judgment of such great value can be 
formed to good advantage. 


10. Corrective and Preventive Uses of Play. 


Play is nature’s way of preserving the balance of life,—nature’s 
balance-wheel and regulator of impulse and energy. Play gives 
balanced exercise to all the bodily functions and thus insures 
normal hygienic exercise of all parts of the body. It is, there- 
fore, a powerful preventive of all sorts of deformities, abnormali- 
ties and diseases. Play is nature’s chief preventive medicine. 

Play may also be used as a restorative where the normal balance 
of bodily or mental functions has been disturbed. Many of the 
forms of abnormality, disease, and deformity, are traceable to 
improper balance of function in the biological processes of exer- 
cises and nutrition, thus disturbing normal growth and develop- 
ment of body and mind. Through play the normal balance of 
physiological and mental functions may often be returned, if the 
disturbed conditions have not too long existed, and thus correc- 
tion of defects, both mental and physical, may be brought about. 
Where special parts or functions are not working normally, spe- 
cial exercises may be prescribed and the defect overcome through 
bringing about greater use of the defective part, and hence better 
nutrition, which opens the way for growth and development. 
Play is thus nature’s medicine-man. 


Some Concluding Suggestions to Teachers and Parents. 


The foregoing discussion has led to the conclusion that play is 
a natural impulse, possessed by both man and animal. The im- 
pulse is instinctive, in the sense of being inborn. It differs from 
other instincts in that its activity is not directed to the realization 
of any special end, as the hunger instinct is directed towards 
eating, for example. For this reason some psychologists call play 
a native impulse rather than an instinct. Whether called an 
impulse or an instinct, play is blind and does not foresee the ends 
it serves, or may be made to serve. It, therefore, needs careful 
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direction and control, but not interference. Parents and teachers 
must guide this impulse wisely, to make it serve the many valuable 
ends of life. Through proper direction, play keeps a balance of 
all the physical powers and functions, thus providing for exer- 
cise, recreation and nutrition, which are essential to growth and 
development. 

Play is the best regulator of the health and the use of energy. 
It is a powerful preventive medicine and can be directed into 
various forms of corrective activities and games, thus helping to 
restore the normal balance of powers and function. 

Play, like the artist’s motive, finds its satisfaction in its own 
exercise, not in the achievement of some end outside itself. In 
this respect play differs from work. Through its tendency to 
preserve the balance of life, play forms a strong basis for a healthy 
development of physical, mental, moral, religious, and aesthetic 
life. ; 

In view of these facts, as attested by both science and educa- 
tional experience, it would seem only reasonable that both parents 
and teachers should look upon play as the savior of childhood and 
the redeemer of man. 
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Summon’ ENRY VAN DYKE has happily suggested the 
= nature of good oral reading in describing the 
hy reading of Tennyson. Of that poet, he once 
wrote, “Tennyson’s reading was extraordinary. 
de 2urnetnirneconmrnsiiee In the passionate passages, his voice rose and 
swelled like the sound of the wind in the palm 
trees; in the lines which express grief and loneli- 
ness, it broke and fell like the throbbing and mur- 
muring of the waves on the beach. I felt the profound human 
sympathy of the man, and the largeness and force of his nature.” 
The elements of superior reading can be suggested further by 
inviting attention to the work which characterized one of our 
leading American playwrights recently in reading publicly his 
latest drama. The keen thinking, the rare imaginative element, 
the appropriate response of a fine spirit, the beauty of diction, 
together with charming naturalness and simplicity, made those 
who heard him wish that readers were more numerous, who are 
able to present well orally, the thought and feeling which has 
been expressed in literature. 

Our schools are doing a good deal to teach students to read 
well. It is generally conceded, however, that they can do much 
more towards helping students to interpret the printed page 
aright both silently and orally. 

The initial step in satisfactory oral reading consists in efficient 
thought-gathering and presentation. If instructors can teach 
the young people in their classes to get an author’s thought fully 
and accurately, and present it truly, then the instruction has 
certainly been of decided value. 

Among the first things to consider in giving particular atten- 
tion to thought presentation in reading is the matter of word 
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study. New words should evidently be given enough attention 
so that the students can pronounce them accurately, speak them 
easily and with the mental reaction which accompanies thorough 
understanding. 

One has only begun to become acquainted with a word, how- / 
ever, when he knows its meaning. A reader who excells for the” 
fine thought work which he does, seeks to realize all that a word 
connotes. To him a great many of the words which he reads 
bring a definite, vivid mental picture or concept, and many 
another mental picture or concept, stands beside it in the perif- 
ery of consciousness. In using such words as sunset, autumn, 
mother, friendship, loyalty, and patriotism an author often 
wishes to convey far more thought than such words suggest when 
they are hastily spoken. Let students dwell appropriately on 
words which are rich in meaning. When the great words of 
the language are met, they should be recognized. Every page 
of choice literature is replete with words which to the alert mind 
arouse memories, stir the imagination, have an emotional sig- 
nificance, or stand for a profound idea, but which to the mentally 
inactive reader seem to have no special import. When working 
upon a selection the reader should continually ask himself, “Am 1 
making each word contribute to the meaning of the selection as 
the author intended it should ?” 

In teaching reading a great deal of attention should be given 
to the intensive study of words, their pronunciation and enun- 
ciation, their history, their uses, their synonyms and antonyms. 

A teacher can easily overdo the matter of attracting attention 
to the significance of, words, but obviously unfamiliar words 
should be carefully studied and special attention should be given 
now and then to the words which an author has chosen with 
unusual care, to those which present our greatest thoughts and 
our richest images, to those which symbolize our deepest emotions, 
and to those which are usually well suited to the conveying of an 
idea. 

As a reader thinks in terms of ideas rather than in words, the 
groups must generally be given more attention than single words. 
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In preparing to read a selection aloud, one should consider often, 
whether through his grouping of words he is presenting accurate- 
ly the author’s thought. 

In helping a class to master the thought expressed by the word 
groups, it is evident that a teacher should discuss with the stu- 
dents, all passages which there is possibility of misunderstand- 
ing. Among the things to be given consideration are historical 
and literary allusions, stray pronouns and the words to which 
they refer, as well as misplaced modifiers and the expressions to 
which they belong. Attention should be given, too, to obscure 
subjects, predicates and objects. 

Every semblance of wrong thinking and lack of thinking must 
be gotten rid of, before through oral reading, groups of words can 
be made to convey aright an author’s thought. 

There are a number of rules regarding the grouping of words 
which are of help in presenting clearly the message of a book. 
The first one has already been hinted at. It is this: Phrases, 
clauses, or sentences, if they express one idea should be spoken 
as if they were syllables of a single word. Examples are as 
follows: White chrysanthemum. When the _ will-o’-the-wisp 
appears. The chimes are sounding. 

From what has just been said it is evident that limiting phrases 
should be grouped with words which they modify. The City of 
Washington, illustrates the rule. 

Phrases conveying additional thought should be grouped by 
themselves. The sentence, “Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise 
again,” I trust, makes clear this practice. 

Obviously grouping should be determined by the punctuation 
of the sentence. Yet, sometimes a reader finds that he can present 
an author’s thought more clearly by grouping in a way not pro- 
vided for by the punctuation. This occurs because of the various 
rules for punctuation used by authors and printers, and the over- 
sights regarding the matter which are made all too frequently. It 
is also due to the tendency not to place a punctuation mark at every 
point in a sentence at which one naturally pauses in reading. So 
let the tiny guide posts along the way be a help in getting at the 
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author’s thought. But in reading, express that thought as accu- 
rately and naturally as possible, regardless of commas, dots and 
dashes. 

One interested in thought presentation in reading, should give 
attention to the matter of emphasis. For relative emphasis is 
helpful in making clear which ideas are of importance and which 
ones are of little consequence. Naturally the amount of prom- 
inence given a word or phrase is determined by its relative impor- 
tance in the sentence where it stands. Usually words are given 
emphasis which designate new ideas. Phrases and sentences which 
form a climax should be read with appropriate cumulative empha- 
sis. Words which express or imply antithesis are given promi- 
nence. This rule is illustrated by Julius Cazar’s famous remark, 
“T would rather be first in some small, Iberian village than second 
in Rome.” 

Emphasis can be secured by increasing the volume of speech or 
by decreasing it. An expression may be made to attract attention 
by means of inflection, and by means of emotional response. 
Words and sentences may be made emphatic, too, by pausing before 
them, after them, or before and after speaking them. 

One should seek to realize keenly the relative value of the ideas 
spoken. Then emphasis will largely take care of itself. 

Vocal inflection should be of interest to teachers and students 
concerned with the phase of oral reading considered in this article 
for inflections in reading are determined by the thought of the 
sentences read. If a reader does not make the thought expressed 
by a sentence easily comprehensible, one of the first things to 
observe, is whether the inflections are right. 

Generally, wrong inflection is evidence of wrong thinking, and 
when the thinking of the student is corrected then the inflections 
will right themselves. Sometimes, however, a person forms the 
habit of raising his voice or lowering it so much, that this hinders 
clear presentation of thought. Occasionally, too, a student has 
inflected the words wrongly so often before he understands a sen- 
tence that he has become accustomed to the inflections and goes on 
inflecting the words badly from habit, after he has grasped the 
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thought correctly. It is well, when a student has inflected a sen- 
tence so as to bungle the expression of thought, first to question 
regarding the meaning of the sentence, and to discuss the meaning 
until it is clear. Then have the student read the sentence again. 
If still the inflection is erroneous, the teacher should construct a 
similar sentence, a simpler one when advisable, and have the 
student practice that until the inflections are right. Then let 
him try again the difficult sentence in the book. If his voice still 
plays traitor to his mind, or if the teacher cannot think of a sim- 
pler sentence, have two or three other students whose phrasing is 
unusually good, read the difficult part, after which the student on 
the floor should be given another opportunity. Usually by this 
time, he will be able to read the sentence well. If not, tell him 
which one of the following rules regarding inflection, he has been 
violating, and ask him to set about trying to apply it, so that he 
will soon be able to present correctly similar arrangements of 
thought. 

The rising inflection is usual in oral reading when one pauses 
before a complete thought has been expressed. Lack of certainty, 
excitement, entreaty and the trivial are expressed by the rising 
inflection as is also questioning. 

The falling inflection is generally used at the close of a finished 
declarative statement. It is used to express certainty, directness 
and earnestness. Words of affirmation, command and authority 
also, take the falling inflection. 

Inverted words and phrases are given the same inflection in a 
sentence that they would be given were they in their natural posi- 
tion. Occasionally, the voice rises at the close of a declarative 
sentence, when for good reason attention begins to be concentrated, 
as the last of the sentence is spoken, on an idea in a preceding part 
of the sentence, or an idea to be expressed in the following sentence. 

Inflections are straight in expressing dignity, simplicity, and 
truthfulness; they waver upward and downward in expressing 
mischief, and double meaning. 

The length of the inflections varies greatly. It is determined 
by the thought expressed, and by the vocal gamut of the speaker. 
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A broad vocal range should be cultivated, for long inflections are 
expressive of mental accumen, reflection and earnestness. 

Inflections are qréliaal in reading passages where mental seren- 
ity is evident, and abrupt in command, antagonism and excitement. 

Keep the end of a sentence in mind from the beginning when 
reading, as this affects inflection and enables one to make the whole 
sentence more easily understood. 

When a reader has learned to make the words and groups of 
words express thought effectively, attention should be given to the 
paragraph. ‘The purpose of the paragraph must be kept in mind 
continually while it is being read. The main thought should not 
be forgotten. Study the thought between the lines, for that will 
influence the reading. The importance and complexity of the 
thought will determine the rapidity with which the reader passes 
along, as well also the emotion with which the paragraph is 
permeated. 

When one is preparing a paragraph for oral reading, the exper- 
ience of which it treats should be compared with ones which the 
reader has experienced or has observed in the lives of others. If 
the reader is unacquainted with such experiences, he should inform 
himself as accurately as opportunity affords regarding their nature, 
and should take time to imagine what the situation described would 
be like. 

When abstract truth is being read, the reader should keep in 
mind one of the concrete experiences from which the abstract truth 
was drawn. Using the memory, the imagination and keeping in 
mind concrete illustrations in reading the abstract, give a spon- 
taneity and vividness to the expression of thought which good 
readers find helpful. 

The matter of studying a selection as a whole has naturally 
found its place for consideration toward the close of this article. 
Yet a good deal of thought should be given to the study of a selec- 
tion in its entirety before beginning to familiarize one’s self with 
the parts. The theme presented, the spirit which the author in- 
tended should be dominant, the plot development, climax and 
denoument ; attention to these makes a difference in the weight 
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one gives to the various thoughts as he proceeds. The life exper- 
ience out of which the selection grew, the historic period to which 
it belongs, the setting, the nature of the characters presented, these 
are among the things a good reader considers as he goes over a 
selection as a whole before preparing to read appropriately the 
smaller thought sections. The need of consideration of a literary 
product as a whole is well shown by Kipling’s “If.” 

From what has been said it is evident that often, considerable 
time must be taken to prepare a selection so that the thought can be 
presented adequately. A reader who is known as one of Amer- 
ica’s best, and who makes satisfactory though-presentation of 
choice literature his chief interest, says that he works at least three 
months on a new program, before he thinks of reading it publicly. 
Evidently the ordinary instructor cannot spend that length of time 
in studying and in teaching a selection, but he can encourage stu- 
dents to work as long and hard as opportunity affords to get the 
author’s point of view, and to let the words of the selection unfold 
to them wealth of thought that a piece of our best literature con- 
tains. Teachers can strive, too, as time allows, to master fully 
the thought expressed in the selections used by their classes, so 
that each time they teach a bit of choice literature, they can better 
help their students to read it appropriately. 

It is helpful to understand the evolution of reading so that one 
knows when he is able to interpret a selection well. When first 
read, the thought and the relative value of the thought in literature 
is usually not fully evident. As one studies a selection, the 
thought reveals itself little by little and much of it comes to seem 
emphatic. At last one feels that he has grasped the author’s mes- 
sage, the true thought values become apparent, and finally one is 
able to give an easy, accurate presentation of the thought in the 
selection. 

The necessity of taking plenty of time when seeking to master 
the thought expressed in our choice literature Ruskin emphasized 
in saying: 

“When you come to a good book you must ask yourself, ‘Am I 
inclined to work as an Australian miner would? Are my pick- 
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axes and shovels in good order, and am I in good trim myself, my 
sleeves well up to my elbow, and my breath good and my temper ? 
And keeping the figure a little longer, even at the cost of tiresome- 
ness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, the metal you are in search 
of being the author’s mind or meaning, his words are as the rock 
which you have to crush and smelt in order to get at it. And your 
pickaxes are your own care, wit, and learning; your smelting fur- 
nace is your own thoughtful soul. Do not hope to get at any 
good author’s meaning without those tools and that fire; often you 
will need sharpest, finest chiseling and patientest fusing before 
you can gather one grain of metal.” 

There is more to be said regarding the nature of good oral read- 
ing. But the instructor has done much toward teaching reading 
well, who has taught a class to give to others as accurately as is in 
their power, the thought which an author intended should be gotten 
from the production read. 
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marked tendency to depart from fundamental truths 
and a disposition to discount the values of the past 
as they relate to present day needs, is not a falla- 
cious sentimentalism nor a proposition that would 
readily find challenge. 

Modern taste in art today rests content with products of a very 
inferior order, and, what is deplorable, it is fostered by the fact 
that conservative institutions have thrown wide their doors to 
exhibitors who have nothing to say and little or no regard for the 
traditions that have been associated with the culture of the ages, 
and obviously no capacity for sympathy with the beauties of the 
great masters. 

To the average mind such displays, under the most flexible judg- 
ment, affords no higher interest than idle curiosity for what at 
best represents a very ordinary, if not vulgar, trend of thought. 
And to the trained and educated mind that justly measures the 
gradation through which art, in whatever form it takes, must 
eventually pass in its development, these exhibits, aside from the 
affront they offer to intelligence are a travesty upon the virtue 
of the cause for which it lives. Furthermore, this tolerance, 
this patronage of exhibits, masquerading in the name of art, 
strengthens at once and better than anything else could do convic- 
tions born of mediocrity, and the very power that should serve 
to check the current of retrogression becomes the force to stamp 
with the seal of approval the trend of modern taste. 

Public education, it is true, is the co-operative agent in this 
field, possessing similar, if not greater responsibility. But, unlike 
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the former, her ministry by an unfortunate decree of destiny is to 
function in a dual capacity. While she holds aloft the standard 
of truth, she must at the same time follow closely the pulse of 
modern demands and failing to check the counter-currents she 
must with renewed courage breast the wave of opposition and be 
ready if possible to stem the tide at the critical hour. 

Whatever else has heretofore distinguished true art, it has never 
in any age nor in any place been without that sense of a great guid- 
ing spirit, that high idealism, which is in fact its very essence. 
It is likewise true that the culture of the present hour is suffocated 
with materialism and engulfed in commercial influences at the 
expense of every idealistic consideration. Indeed the very forces 
that have had their incipiency in an aspiration to enlighten, to lift 
up and to encourage have been ejected from their proper plane and 
are functioning in a sphere to which they have no affinity. This 
is in absolute denial of the inherent purpose of art and lamentably 
defeats its ends. It is a hopeless task at times to embellish the 
mind and raise it to a plane above the material and at the same 
time, for example, reinforce the financial treasury. The constant 
call for products that must be translated now or soon into currency 
has reached a point where nothing seems to be worth while except 
the things that fall within the compass of our own necessities, and 
all the while painfully apathetic to the fact that necessity cries 
aloud for the very thing which out of long callousness it has been 
the policy to withhold. 

The great force of education today should be directed toward a 
correct appraisal of values to the end that our judgment may not 
be shackled by the opinions of others—that we may not applaud 
merely for the reason that it is fashion to applaud, nor to censure 
because tradition has taught us to do so. For in the acquisition 
of such knowledge lies the real hope for the expansion of those 
powers of usefulness, and the attainment of that wider scope of 
social betterment, of which we hear such futile discussion. 

Art throughout every important epoch of history has been hailed 
as the handmaid of religion. How true this is the record will 
testify. 
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It was the deep-seated conviction of the truth of an eternal life 
beyond the present that reared the stupendous tombs and temples 
of ancient Egypt and stimulated the mind of that remote period 
to the completion of its stupendous tasks. This alone offers a 
striking example of what may be accomplished under the inspira- 
tion of an exalted ideal and a living faith. 

And later, out of allegiance to a similar ideal and consecration 
to a principle, we see the goddess of beauty shaking off some of the 
shroud of superstition with which she was mantled in earlier 
days—clothed still, it is true, in the loftier paganism which sur- 
vived in the Grecian culture, she was the fountain of noblest 
inspiration to the art builders of Greece who enshrined her in 
exalted homage upon their altars, and the magnificient national 
sculpture born out of that union and whole hearted worship reared 
a monuent of epochal perfection that taxed the very highest inspira- 
tion of the master workers of all subsequent periods to equal. 

As we depart from the pagan schools toward the new and higher 
civilization we find the Christian artist vitalized under the inspira- 
tion of eternal truths; and as he pictures upon the roughened walls 
of the buried catacombs the life history of the world’s great Lib- 
erator—crystallizing truth and serving education where no other 
means was available he marks the initial effort in the development 
of mural decoration in Christian art that later found perfect 
expression in the masters of Florence. 

And with the triumph of Christian truths and exit from the 
subterranean channels into the light of day, there swept like an 
avalanche over the face of Europe a wave of spiritual enthusiasm 
that gave birth in a miraculously brief period to those wonderful 
basilicas of mosaic splendor, the beauty of which has scarcely been 
rivalled—-and later the matchless cathedrals of the Gothic period. 

But where shall we find expression that will picture the union oi 
art and religion consummated between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the age of Giotto and Fra Angelico, of Leonardo, Michel 
Angelo and Raphael? Nowhere, unless upon the walls of the 
Sistine Chapel and in the halls of the Vatican, in the cells and 
corridors of the Convent of San Marco and in the Monastery at 


Milan. 
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With the revolt and general upheaval of the Sixteenth Century, 
and the decline of spirituality which followed, we find art robbed 
of the inspiration which distinguished and gave life and strength 
to the ancient schools and struggling under the yoke of a material- 
istic influence from which she has never successfully rallied. 

The wave of criticism upon culture generally today, which 
is essentially destructive, has swept the land and has also played 
its role, and if in the confusion and babel of contradiction the 
inevitable chaos did not answer, it was close upon the trail. As 
a matter of fact, the structure has been shattered at its base, and 
what possible sequence other than ultimate disorganization is there 
in the policy that would thrust aside principles that have been 
tested through the action of time, yielding in the process monu- 
ments of sterling values in testimony ¢ 

At no time in history has natural impulse, destitute of the 
inspiration of guiding principles, proven a sufficient impetus for 
the development and preservation of a national art, and if we may 
be permitted to measure the future by what has preceded it, re- 
construction will commence only when root principles have been 
restored and fundamental truths acknowledged. 
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two famous biological scientists, Weismann and 
Galton. In denying the hereditary transmission of acquired 
characteristics, Weismann, it is claimed, reflected the social dis- 
tinctions of his native Germany. His theory too has contributed 
much to the tide of imperialism of our day; in fact, it has been 
so twisted as to have become a bulwark of reaction. Galton, the 
Englishman, glorified hereditary talent. Certainly no modern 
country has extended official recognition to talent as has England, 
and at the same time, no western country has so kept up the 
forms due to birth. This writer asserts that a neo-aristocratic 
philosophy has arisen which has its roots in the doctrine of Weis- 
mann and Galton. Perhaps we should expect the opinions of 
even scientists to be colored by the social environment. Did not 
the clear-headed Aristotle deny a soul to the slave? 

Whatever be the merits of this interpretation of Weismannian 
and Galtonian theories, there would seem to be something dis- 
tinctly American in the writings of our sociologists. They reflect 
American aspirations and ideals, at least when these are at their 
best. They furnish us with deeper meanings and possibilities of 
democracy. Of the writers discussed in this series of articles* 


1 See Current Opinion, September, 1920. 
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all are champions of democratic ideas; in all we find a profound 
belief in the people, an assertion of the worth of the individual, 
a rejection of the sway of the superman. It may be these views 
are partly the effect of an undertow of popular feeling. We may 
hope they are at the same time prophetic of the future and will 
have a guiding influence on the trend of the nationat life. 
Perhaps the thought uppermost in the mind of Ward, a thought 
which he held to the day he died, as evidenced in late addresses, 
was of the tremendous possibilities for social good which repose 
in the latent capacities of the masses. The social organization 
was to be perfected, and collective happiness attained, by putting 
the latent to use. Knowledge was the means. It is the right 
of each and every individual to share fully in the knowledge and 
culture which the race has accumulated up to the present moment. 
Each is by nature joint heir to the social estate. It is the opinion 
of agronomists, says Hayes, that the yield of American corn lands 
could be doubled by the application of the lessons of science, and 
likewise, he asserts, the harvest of life for the people of America 
could be doubled if the possibilities with which they are endowed 
by nature were brought to approximate realization. One of Todd’s 
striking passages upholds the latent fineness of the individual, 
notwithstanding an ugly exterior, and suggests too the means of 
turning him to the higher life. After a comment on the work 
of Burbank in changing the character of plants, he asks, ‘““Where 
is the wizard who will turn thorny, unproductive, selfish, shirking, 
cross-grained human natures into co-operators, good citizens, and 
members of a great, united human brotherhood? He is perhaps 
even now in our midst. But, whoever he is, it is safe to say that 
his means will be social education, centering about a new concept 
of the self. And his philosophy will be a constructive optimism 
that includes a liberal view of human nature, precisely because 
human nature and the self are trustworthy when given proper 
surroundings. ‘Human nature is all right as it is,’ declares a 
modern preacher. ‘Human nature needs no change and nobody 
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is trying to change it. It only needs a chance.’”* The man 
without social vision sees only what his eyes reveal. The man 
with it sees the latencies in the human situation. 

A belief in the masses and the ascription of worth to every 
individual is, of course, wholly consistent with the recognition of 
natural leadership. By means of educating all, Ward hoped to 
increase social leadership; he said that by a system of universal 
education especially talented leaders, ‘the dynamic agents of so- 
ciety,” could be increased one hundred fold. Ellwood makes the 
statement that “Nothing great is achieved in human society with- 
out personal leadership. . . . From the simplest stone imple- 
ment to the automobile, most men have had to use or copy the 
invention of the exceptional mind.” In fact, it is when the laten- 
cies of the masses are recognized that the question of leadership 
becomes all the more important. The selection and training of 
leaders today is especially the task of the higher institutions of 
learning. It is of the utmost practical importance that they per- 
form their tasks well, because “with expert leadership the capacity 
of civilized people for social progress might be increased almost 
indefinitely.”* But the leadership urged by Ward and Ellwood 
is the kind that issues in service. There is no safe leadership 
unless the people are intelligent enough to select leaders who aim 
to serve. Todd issues a warning against the egotistical domi- 
nance of some “natural” leaders. “Is it not time to cease paying 
with no questions asked the price demanded by Caesar or John, 
Warwick or Richard the Third, Napoleon or Bismarck? . 
Utilize the élite; cultivate genius, if that be possible; endow it, 
if necessary to protect it from want (great inventive genius has 
scarcely ever been appropriately cared for); reward it according 
to real contribution; but make it an aristocracy like that of 
Aristides, who, in a memorable debate, challenged his opponent 
in these terms: ‘It is for us to struggle, both now and ever, which 
of us shall perform the greatest services to his country.’ ”® 

It is evident that the school should supply for the youth it 

3 Theories of Sociai Progress, p. 8. 


4 Ellwood : Intro. to Social Psy., p. 158. 
6 Theories of Social Progress, p. 542. 
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teaches standards for the judging of great men. It should help 
him to estimate the paramount influence of this and that hero. 
The worth of each should be ascertained by searching examina- 
tion. The contribution each has made to human welfare is the 
test. If this had been done there might not have been such a 
large cult of Napoleon worshippers in the late nineteenth century. 
The school too must strive to develop leaders. But in some 
quarters today leadership is over-emphasized, to the neglect of 
the education of the masses. If we required every boy and girl 
in the country to complete an education in a well organized high 
school the problem of leadership would take care of itself. What 
we need most of all is a heightened general intelligence for the 
selection and stimulation of leaders. 

All the writers studied present a dynamic view of society. 
Humanity is in movement. Ward’s great work is Dynamic 
Sociology. He said sociology had to do with human achievement 
Todd’s central problem is that of social progress, movement in 
the direction of human well being. Cooley’s last book is named 
Social Process, and the opening sentence reads, ““We see around 
us in the world of men an onward movement of life.” The same 
is true of Ross. Of the fifty-seven chapters in his Principles of 
Sociology, thirty-eight treat of social processes. Society is dy- 
namic; nevertheless, at every stage we find a relative fixity. 
Society is held together by various forms of organization, institu- 
tions, customs, modes of thought. At any given stage these forms 
determine the character of the individual. We found the child’s 
life to be a reflection of the organized mind of his group. Society 
itself, as Ellwood insists, is fundamentally organized mind. The 
mental attitudes of one group are affected by the attitudes which 
exist or are supposed to exist in other groups. Im spite of the 
“vision splendid” of idealistic youth, he most likely becomes a 
self-seeking shirk when ushered into a form of organization char- 
acterized by egotism and exploitation. Fortunately, the social 
mind is always capable of reorganization. The dynamic concep- 
tion is optimistic. A dynamic society is ever shuffling off old for 
new forms of organization. In so far as the movement is pro- 
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gressive, it means deeper understanding among the individuals 
and groups making up the whole, greater reciprocal good will, 
and increased common devotion to the general welfare. 

Education as the means to progress has been emphasized in all 
the preceding articles. With Ward it is the general diffusion of 
scientific knowledge. This is the only path to a higher organi- 
zation of society and to effect it we need a deep and universal 
faith in popular education. Centuries ago men built great cathe- 
drals, expressions of their collective faith and aspiration. Men 
aspire no less today, but their aims have a new direction. Today 
our hopes center in better social organization, and in education as 
the means of attaining it. Todd approaches the problem of 
progress from many avenues, and in each of them finds the answer 
in social education. The problem of society to Hayes is to unite 
social control and enlightenment, and enlightened control neces- 
sarily rests upon educated personalities. Ellwood sees the need 
of a deep popular faith in education as the savior aud regenerator 
of democracy. And it must be a practical faith, leading to ade- 
quate financial support of schools. He emphasizes especially 
education for unselfish leadership, moral training in the public 
schools, and much more attention in the curriculum to the social 
studies. 

When we urge education as the social panacea, however, we 
must acknowledge limitations in the material at hand. What 
ought to be taught is often not clear. Ward lamented the absence 
of social knowledge. And there is today a lack of settled prin- 
ciples and standards of conduct, an uncertainty of what is con- 
sistent with the higher social organization. Old forms are pass- 
ing away before new ones are substituted. “The higher moral- 
ity,” says Cooley, “if it is to be attained at all, must be especially 
thought out.” It has by no means been thought out in applica- 
tion to the many specific human situations in which a person 
finds himself a part. “We find, then, that people have to make up 
their own minds upon their duties as wives, husbands, mothers, 
and daughters ; upon commercial obligations and citizenship. . 
Inevitably many of us make a poor business of it. It is too 
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much.”® We need to teach young people the best ethical stand- 
ards known to us to meet these specific situations. But we 
need also the assistance of a group of social seers to shape and 
clarify the standards themselves. These standards constitute the 
social organization. Nowhere is the work of the leader so vitally 
required. 

The social seer will, of course, be an expert in the science of 
society. Ethics has become essentially a social study. All stand- 
ards of conduct pertain to social situations. Sociology and ethics 
closely blend with sociology, the larger term. The most recent 
statement on the relation of sociology and ethics is by Hayes.’ 
According to him these sciences coincide both in their practical 
and theoretical aspects. It should be noted, however, that he dis- 
counts a priori speculation, which has been the historical method 
of ethics. Ethics is a study of objective realities, its field being 
the facts of social life. But while sociology seeks causes and 
explanations of social realities in all divisions of social life, ethics 
is concerned with these only in so far as they issue in good or evil. 
It has to do with “the terminus ad quem of the life men live in 
society.” In fact, all of the sociologies studied are contributions 
to the science of ethics. This means that certain types of human 
relationship and forms of social organization are urged as supe- 
rior. These writings show evidence of enthusiastic human inter- 
est, and a vision of a social order as yet far from realization. 
Problems of right and wrong are suggested by the contrast between 
that which is and that which ought to be. It is obvious to the 
reader that the writers are men intensely interested in the trend 
of the social process, let us say, in the outcome of the social con- 
flict. Their writings indicate a liberal view of human nature. 
In human nature and society are latencies that have never been 
elicited. These latencies afford the possibilitis of new and supe- 
rior forms of social organization. If present forms do not accord 
with the expression of human nature thus liberally conceived, 
progress requires the substitution of new forms of urganization, 


6 Social Organization, p. 352. 
7 Sociology and Echics, 1921 
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and still new forms as consistent with increasing human welfare. 
Institutions of the past are not rejected without searching exam- 
ination of their worth; a worth, however, to be estimated always 
in reference to the growth and expression of the human self as 
a social being. 


About twenty-five years ago, when students were prepared for 
teaching, it was common to introduce them to a form of Hegel- 
ianism as contained in the “Philosophy of Education,” by Rosen- 
kranz. They were supposed to find guidance as teachers in a 
metaphysical scheme of the universe to which the teaching pro- 
cess was in some way related. It became apparent that this kind 
of training was inadequate to solve the practical problems faced 
by the schools. A scientific movement, now less than twenty years 
old, fofowed the earlier metaphysical attempts at an acceptable 
pedagogy. It has had to do with the technique of instruction, 
and particularly with the nature and development of the indi- 
vidual mind. In fact, it has been almost wholly psychological. 
The more recent fruits of this movement are innumerable devices 
for subjecting educational processes and products to quantitative 
measurement. The larger view point of philosophy has been 
wholly buried, or at least side-tracked, by endeavors to bring under 
scientific scrutiny the many details of school work. As was said, 
this movement has more to do with technique, with measuring 
results, with determining efficiency in relation to accepted or 
assumed standards, than with a consideration of more ultimate 
ends of the educational process. It seems to be concerned more 
with the manner of the going and with the elimination of lost 
motion than with underlying purposes. It gives at best, then, 
an incomplete view of pedagogy, something which needed to be 
built up, but nevertheless only a means. The larger view must 
be sought and developed. We can understand means only in 
relation to an end, a part only in relation to a whole. To secure 
the larger view of the business of education is the next im- 
portant step in building up a scientific pedagogy. It is not 
metaphysics, however, that will supply it. It is to be found rather 
in a far-seeing scientific sociology. 
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Why will sociology supply it? The mariner charted the seas 
and the heavens above them. The sociologist is attempting to 
chart the world of social reality. As Ward pointed out, we have 
a chemistry, a physics, and a biology that reduce to natural law. 
That ascertainable forces operate likewise in human society, that 
social relationships reduce to uniformity and generalisation, can- 
not be doubted. A scientific sociology is but a matter of study 
and discovery. It is enormously helped by the achievements of 
modern psychology, because human nature is at the core of the 
social problem. Psychology has given us a new view of the innate 
man disentangled from social tradition. We behold his tenden- 
cies, powers, and latencies, and the results of these in the social 
life; and we may behold, too, the possibilities of new combina- 
tions of these for new and superior forms of social organization. 
By its study of social organization, actual and possible, and of the 
factors which make for human advance, sociology furnishes the 
materials which give us the larger view of the educational process. 

Books under the name of educational sociology are beginning 
to appear. An examination of the contents of those so far pub- 
lished indicates little recognition of common ground. One enters 
the field seeking the solution of detailed educational problems ; 
some other presents a selected body of sociological theory pre- 
sumed to have educational uses. The subject is as yet hybrid, 
and what to emphasize is a matter of choice. But the sociologists 
themselves have contributed much to this field. And when we 
learn from the sociologist what a vital factor education is in the 
social process, we are the more impressed because we assume it is 
an unpremeditated judgment. Theories of Social Progress is a 
significant contribution to educational sociology, and yet the 
latter is not the theme of Todd’s work. The book presents an 
impartial search for the means of progress, and the conclusion 
that the means are found in social education is all the more sig- 
nificant to the teacher by virtue of the method followed. Ellwood’s 
sociology resolves itself into an exposition of the fundamental 
identity of the social process and the educational process, and he 
finds in this relation a basis upon which educational sociology 
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must be built. The sociology of Hayes sets up a social goal and 
finds in education the only means of attaining it. 

Whatever the field of educational sociology should ideally 
include, I take it that the three following factors are especially 
important to the student of this subject: 

(a) <A study of the theories and principles of sociology. A 
half-dozen well selected books from our American sociologists 
could be read in one year at college. These would give the socio- 
logical habit of thought. They would present society in an organic 
view which we found meant “seeing things whole.” They would 
furnish the main problems of social organization and progress. 
They would supply conceptions of ends to be attained in the 
social process, ends to become the aims of rational effort. We 
found the goal of progress to be a complex involving various 
factors, all, however, concerned with human well being. It is 
important to keep in mind what these factors are;® also that any 
definition of progress must center around a concept of human 
nature as plastic and potentially co-operative in a social whole. 

We were reminded by Ellwood that the moral ideal should be 
pictured not as a perfect individual but as a perfect society. It 
would be very useful if some definite representation of a perfected 
social organization could be presented. Since education is the 
fundamental pathway to the social goal, should not the goal assume 
clear shape in the minds of the leaders of education? But how 
shall our perfected social organization be pictured,—as Platonic 
Republic, City of God, Utopia, or modern socialistic state? Such 
pictures have had great vogue. The unending conflicts of opinion 
concerning the Republic testify to man’s inherent longing for a 
just social order. The shortcomings of these historic schemes 
are mainly two. They are based upon too limited a view of 
human nature, therefore on a pseudo psychology, an ignorance, 
however, rapidly receding before present-day advances in social 
psychology. And second, they are static. No human mind is 
intelligent enough to construct the final social state. And although 


8 See e. g. definition of progress in Article III, on Todd’s Sociology. 
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useful as hypotheses, all schemes of an ideal state must be tenta- 
tive. Perhaps no scientific sociologist would risk his reputation 
to produce a graphic picture of the ideal state. Nevertheless, the 
sociologists do present us with the elements, the essential building 
blocks, that must enter into the construction of the social edifice. 
They indicate the avenues which lead to progress, as it has been 
the purpose of this series of articles to show. 

(b) Sociology furnishes us with social aims. These aims 
provide the underlying purposes of education. They may be 
furthered or hindered by innumerable agencies other than the 
school. Educational sociology may well strive to estimate the 
educational effects, in reference to social aims, ot institutions, 
agencies and community factors, such as the existing state, family 
life, the church, the treatment of crime, methods of administer- 
ing charity, the theater, moving picture shows, athletic contests, 
county fairs and city expositions, city planning and beautification, 
newspapers and magazines, public libraries and museums, the 
stock exchange, chambers of commerce, great department stores, 
newspaper and bill-board advertising, women’s clubs and organ- 
izations, labor organizations, professional associations, fraternal 
societies, semi-religious associations like the Y. M. C. A., play 
facilities for children and adults, congested sections of cities, 
employment in factories, in department stores and on the farm, 
farmers’ organizations, good roads, the religious revival, the polit- 
ical campaign, ete. 

Lester F. Ward wrote nearly forty years ago: “The doctrine 
that education is an active factor in Dynamic Sociology is simply 
a corollary from the doctrine of evolution in general, which rests 
upon the power of environment to mold the organism. For what 
is education but a quality of the environment?’® The above 
agencies are the influential factors in the social environment. 
They determine in large measure the character of the individual 
and of the group life. They have the power to further or retard 
the ends of social progress. The student of educational sociology 
will keep definitely in mind conceptions of fundamental social 
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aims. With these as norms he will endeavor to estimate the 
educational influence of the above and of other agencies in the 
environment. This means, of course, that many concrete inves- 
tigations will have to be made to supply the content of an educa- 
tional sociology. 

(c) The school is the main agency for the realization of social 
aims. The first essential is that the fundamental aims of pro- 
gress be kept clearly in mind throughout the organization and 
administration of the school. Of course this will not be done 
fully until superintendents, teachers, school directors, and the 
public take up the study of sociology. We should at least expect 
this pursuit on the part of teachers and superintendents. A school 
taught and administered without a definite conception of social 
aims is like a ship sailing the ocean with no port ahead. 

A definition of social aims is especially important today because 
new responsibilities are being forced upon the school. Histori- 
cally considered, the school is the bearer of tradition, the trans- 
mitter of accepted social values. It secures for each new gener- 
ation the inheritance of the past. Nevertheless, if the school is 
to become an important factor in social progress, this body of 
tradition needs constant reappraisement in the light of social 
aims. The question, “What knowledge is of most worth?’ must 
be asked and re-asked. To keep pace with social progress the 
school must accept new functions. At present the danger is that 
too much will be unloaded upon it. If parental duties are neg- 
lected, it is urged that the school make up the deficiency; if the 
church fails in its task of religious education, it is demanded 
that this work be done at school; if the business man finds his 
employees inefficient, the school is asked to emphasize commercial 
subjects. The school has always been an object of interest for 
propagandists of various kinds. To what extent shall the school 
take over the work of other institutions? What shall be its atti- 
tude toward new reform movements? To do justice to tradition, 
to reconcile the claims of vocational and cultural training, to pro- 
tect itself against propaganda, and at the same time to be a 
dynamic agent in a progressive society, requires a fine balancing 
of social aims. This is the work of an educational sociology. 
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An educational sociology is concerned with the work of social- 
izing the school. This means that the school should be recon- 
structed so that the pupil will find expression and development in 
co-operative activities of social value. It means, too, the defining 
of specific objectives to be attained by the school studies. Keep- 
ing in mind the fundamental social aims to be reached by educa- 
tional methods, the problem is, what are the immediate ends to 
be sought through geography, history, civics, language, and all 
other subjects and activities of the school. A few good contri- 
butions have already been made along this line, but most of the 
work is still to be done. It is distinctly the problem of an educa- 
tional sociology. 

Some men prominent in the educational field urge that the 
immediate objectives are all that require definition. These men 
have justly revolted against the vague and general educational 
aims set up in the past. They demand now that the objectives 
of education be stated wholly in concrete and specific terms. But 
without the larger sociological view and a grasp of underlying 
social purposes, the immediate step taken may prove a false one; 
and again, without them it is more difficult to keep able men in 
the work. Is it not probable that some of that large number 
who left the teaching profession the past four years would have 
remained at their tasks had they grasped the real meaning cf 
education as a force in human advance? “Let education become 
dynamic, let it thrill with a vision of becoming the chariot horses 
and the chariot in which society shall urge itself forward to a 
better day, and men and women of the first rank will arise and 
consecrate themselves to make the vision full reality.” 














Outline Study of 
“ The Cotter’s Saturday Night ” 


(Ropert Burns, (1759-1796) 
- 


I. Preparatory Work: Burns and his Era; Character- 
, ization of “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 


II. First Reaping: Plan and Interpretation of the Poem. 


III. Srconp Reapine: The Vocabulary of the Poem: the 
Meter: Literary Comment. 


IV. SvupPLEMENTARY Work: Test Questions; Theme Sub- 
jects. 


¥ 


A. PREPARATORY WORK. 


BURNS AND HIS ERA: CHARACTERIZATION OF 
“THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT.” 


¥ 


f I. Burns anp His Era. 


1. Literary Period, 1750-1800. 
a. Character of the period. 
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b. Representative Poets: Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, Cow- 
per. 


c. Representative Prose Writers: Samuel Johnson, Ed- 
mund Burke. 


2. Robert Burns. 
Nationality and parentage. 


b. Often called “the Ayrshire Plowman.” 
ce. General summary of Burns’s career. 
d. Burns as a poet. 


(1) Classification and names of most noted poems. 


e. Burns the man. 
f. Burns’s place in literature. 
g. His literary aspirations. 


That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 


II, CHARACTERIZATION OF “THE CorTeR’s SATURDAY 
NIGHT. 


Note 1. The Cotter’s Saturday Night is a narrative pas- 
toral poem, a religious idyl, a description of a Saturday 
evening in a humble Scottish home, revealing the joys 
and the consolations of the poor man’s lot. It is said 
that this poem is a picture of the poet’s father and of 
the home influences under which Burns was reared. 
The poem consists of a series of vivid pictures inter- 
spersed with stanzas of reflective comment, and con- 
tains a dedicatory prologue and a reflective epilogue. 

“Had he written no other poem, this heartfelt render- 
ing of a good week’s close in a God-fearing home, sin- 
cerely devout and yet relieved from all suspicion of 
sermonizing by its humorous touches, would have se- 
cured a permanent place in literature.” 

The poem, published in 1785, is written partly in the 
Scottish dialect and partly in English. “Whenever the 
poet soars from the particular to the universal in senti- 
ment, in humor, and in reflection, he glides from Scot- 
tish into English.” 
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B. FIRST READING, 
¥ 
PLAN AND INTERPRETATION OF THE POEM. 
¥ 


I. PLAN AND INTERPRETATION OF THE POEM. 


1. Title Verse. 


wo 


Dedication verse addressed to Robert Aiken, Esq., of Ayr. 

Suggestion 1. Quote the lines which state the subject of 
the poem. How does Burns connect the theme of his 
poem with the person to whom it is dedicated? 


©2 
. 


The Narrative. 
a. Stanza 1. The close of a chill November day. 


(1) The oxen; the crows. 


(2) The weary cotter o’er the moor his course does 
homeward bend. 


Note 2. A cotter (or cottar) is a farm laborer who rents 
a hut and a small piece of land from his employer. 
The hut or cot is of one story, with stone walls, an 
earth floor, and a thatch roof. It contains one or two 
rooms, 


Note 3. Line 1, stanza 2—The November wind blows with 
a loud whistling sound. In reading this stanza the 
word sugh may be pronounced 800, although Burns 
would have given a gutteral sound to the gh, impossible 
to imitate. Pleugh and sugh rhyme. Lines 3 and 4.— 
The mud-bespattered (miry) oxen are unyoked; the 
crows fly homeward. Moil, drudgery; mattock, an im- 
plement for digging. 

Suggestion 2. Study all the descriptive adjectives and ex- 
plain their value in each picture. What is the signfi- 
cance of line 8? Read the passage in Gray’s Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard which suggested line 9. 


b. Stanzas 3—5. 
(1) The Cot; the children at the door. 


(2) The cotter sitting by his clean hearth-stane, the 
lisping infant prattling on his knee. 
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(3) The family gathering; Jenny; the mother at her 
sewing. 


Note 4. Line 3, stanza 3. The tiny children, with tremu- 
lous (flichterin’) cries of joy, run with uncertain steps 
(stacher) to meet their father. Line 5. His tiny fire 
(ingle) blazing merrily. Stanza 4. Soon the elder 
children come in. All are out at service among the 
neighboring farmers. Some guide the plough; some 
tend the cows; some run carefully (tentie) on errands. 
Jennie in her fine (braw) new gown gives to her parents 
her wages (penny-fee) earned by hard work (s8dir-won). 
Line 8, stanza 5. Makes (gars) old clothes look almost 
as well as new ones. Spiers, inquires; uncos, news; 
belyve, by and by. 

Suggestion 3. Observe the transition from the English of 
stanza 1 to the Scotch of stanza 2. See Note 1. Put 
into your own words the first four lines of stanza 5. 
What must be the pronunciation of deposites in this 
stanza? Make a list of the Scotch words in these para- 
graphs. With which of them are you familiar? 


ce. The father mizes a’ wi’ admonition due. Stanza 6. 


(1) The cotter’s admonitions. 


Note 5. Younkers, children; jauk, dally or loiter; gang, go. 
Line 3. And work diligently (eydent hand). Line 6. 
And say your prayers properly morning and night. 


Suggestion 4. Notice the change in narrative form from 
indirect to direct. What effect is produced? Quote 
the two lines in which the words are all English words. 
Justify this change in diction. 


d. Stanzas 7—10. 


(1) Jenny, blushing, tells her mother how a neebor 
lad cam o’er the moor, to do some errands and con- 
voy her hame. 


(2) The strappan youth, who, blate and latthfu’ scarce 
can weel behave. 


(3) The complacent parents. 


Note 6. Line 2, stanza 7. Who knows who is knocking at 
the door. Line 8. Jenny is half afraid to say the name 
of the lad (hafflins). Lines 1 and 2, stanza 8. Jenny 
brings the stalwart (strappan) youth into the room 
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(ben). Lines 8 and 9. Jenny sees that the visit is not 
displeasing to her parents, since her father chats famil- 
iarly (cracks) of horses, ploughs, and cattle. Line 7. 
The lad is so shy (blate) and bashful (laithfu’) that he 
doesn’t know how to act. Line 9. The mother is glad 
that her child is respected like other girls (the lave). 

Stanzas 9 and 10 are an unnecessary digression and 
add nothing to the effect of the poem. Notice the 
difference in vocabulary. 


Suggestion 5. Point out the Scottish words in these stanzas 
which you still use colloquially. Give sentences in 
which you might use each of them. What is the force 
of wily in line 5, stanza 7? Notice the two spellings 
of the word eye in these stanzas. Justify this. 


e. Stanza 11. Now their supper crowns their simple 
board. 


(1) The family at their supper of porridge and milk. 


(2) The mother, full of pride in her housewifery, 
presses her choicest food upon the lad. 


Note 7. Line 2. The wholesome porridge, the chief food of 
Scotland. Lines 3-4. The milk (soupe) comes from 
their one cow, Hawkie, who is chewing her cud on the 
other side of the partition (yont the hallan). Lines 
5.9. The mother, in honor of the lad, brings out her 
thriftily saved (well-hained), well-flavored (fell) cheese 
(kebbuck). And after the boy is urged to eat, and 
after he has pronounced it good, she tells him that it 
was two months old when last the flax (lint) was in 
flower. 


Suggestion 6. Enumerate all the details which enter into 


the picture of stanza 11. Put the stanza into modern 
English. 


f. Stanzas 12—16. Family Worship. 
(1) The group around the fire. 


(2) The Cotter reads the sacred page from the great 
ha’-Bible. 


Note 8. Ha’-Bible. A large Bible used for family worship 
and kept in the principal apartment of the house. 
Line 6, stanza 12. The gray locks on his temples (lyart 
haffets) growing thin and spare. Line 9, stanza 12. 
From the notes in an old volume of Burns’s poems, we 
quote the following: 

“Gilbert Burns, in writing of The Cotter’s Saturday 
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Night, says, ‘Robert had frequently remarked to me that 
he thought there was something peculiarly venerable 
in the phrase, Let us worship God, used by a decent, 
sober head of a family introducing family worship. 
To this sentiment of the author the world is indebted 
for The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

Dundee, Elgin and Martyrs are the names of Scottish 
psalm tunes. The first is found in modern hymn books. 
Sacred page refers to the Old Testament; Christian 
volume, to the New Testament. Guise (line 1, stanza 
3), manner; beets, increases, i.e., increases the volume 
of praise ascending heavenward. Stanza 14, Read Gene- 
sis 12 and Exodus 17. Royal bard, David. The second 
name, i.e., of the Trinity. Stanza 15. Sped, fared. 
Patmos, etc. The allusion is to St. John, and Revela- 
tions 18. Wales, line 8, stanza 12, means “chooses.” 


~ 


Suggestion 7. The phrase wi’ serious face modifies what? 


g. 


What is the meaning of the word bonnet in this con- 
nection? Discuss the transition from the vernacular 
to literary English. What is the significance of the 
epithet priest-like? Explain line 9, stanza 13; line 6, 
stanza 15. Find in Pope’s “Windsor Forest” and in 
Pope’s “Essay on Man” the lines quoted in this portion 
of our poem. What is the meaning of line 8, stanza 16? 
What does Burns mean by lines 7-9, stanza 13? How far 
do you agree with him? 


Stanza 17. 


Note 9. In this stanza, Burns comments on the scene just 


h. 


described. Praise that comes from the heart and is 
sincere is more often found in family worship in a 
humble home than in the formal, ceremonial worship 
of some stately cathedral. 


Stanza 18. The Parents’ Secret Prayer. 


Suggestion 8. Rewrite line 1, stanza 18. Notice the beauty 


of the stanza. 


4. Conclusion. Stanzas 19—21. 


a. 


Value of scenes like these. 


b. Invocation to Scotia, my dear, my native soil. 


Cc. 


Invocation to the Patriot’s God. 


Suggestion 9. Learn lines 4-6, stanza 19. What does the 


word prevent mean in this connection? Identify Wal- 
lace Point out the antecedent of who, line 1, stanza 21, 


> 


and of who, line 3, stanza 21. 
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C. SECOND READING. 
¥ 


THE VOCABULARY OF “THE COTTER’S SATURDAY 
NIGHT”; THE METER; LITERARY 
CRITICAL COMMENT. 


¥ 


I. THe Vocasurary or “THE Correr’s SaturpAy NIGHT.” 


Note 10. The poem is written partly in the dialect of Ayr- 
hire, Burns’s birthplace, and partly in English. The 
Lowland Scotch dialect of Burns is still the common 
form of English speech in Scotland and on the Scottish 
Border, in large districts in the north of England and 
in northeastern Ireland. This dialect differs from 
standard English in its rugged articulation (which to 
unaccustomed ears sounds somewhat harsh and gut- 
teral) in its elisions, in some peculiar vowel sounds, 
and in its vocabulary, chiefly. remarkable for the reten- 
tion of many old English and middle English words, 
word roots, and idioms which the more widely spoken 
language has lost. 

This vocabulary is rapidly decaying under modern 
educational and literary influence. In modern litera- 
ture, the Scottish speech is best known through the 
poems of Robert Burns, who used it in all his best and 
most characteristic work. It has also been used effec- 
tively for purposes of local color and with modified 
vocabulary by Sir Walter Scott, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and other writers of fiction dealing with Scottish 
life. 


1. Quoted comments on the dialectic vocabulary of Burns. 

a. As Burns was the poet of the poor, anxious, cheerful, 
working humanity, so had he the language of low 
life. He grew up in a rural district, speaking a 
patois unintelligible to all but natives, and he has 
made the Lowland Scotch a Doric dialect of fame. 
It is the only example in history of a language made 
classic by the genius of a single man. 


b. It was left to Burns to bring the dialect of the Scot- 
tish peasantry into high poetry. 
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ce. Burns wrote his best things in a language the door of 
which was already sealed. 


Il. THe METER oF THE POEM. 


Note 11. The poem is written in the Spenserian stanza of 
nine lines, with the rhyming scheme a_b-a-b-b-c-b-c-c. 


Ill. Crrricat CoMMENT. 


e 


As a poet Burns stands in the front rank. His concep- 
tions are all original ; his thoughts are new and weighty ; 
his style unborrowed ; and he owes no honor to the sub- 
jects which his muse selected, for they are ordinary, 
and such as would have tempted no poet, save himself, 
to sing about.—Allen Cunningham. 


2. With clearer eyes I saw the worth 
Of life among the lowly; 
The Bible at the cotter’s hearth 
Had made my own more holy. —Whittier. 


3. There are few, if any, interiors in our literature which 
rival the one described in this poem, for truthfulness, 
and sincere but not exaggerated sentiment. 


4, Burns was a student of manners, which he painted with 
a sure hand, his masterpiece being that reverential 
reproduction of the family life at Lochlea, “The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night.” 


5. In mere style Burns is, when writing in Scotch, to be 
ranked with the great masters. 


6. Burns has a style of perfect plainness, relying for effect 
solely on the weight of that which with entire fidelity 
it utters—Matthew Arnold. 


%. The prevailing characteristic of Burns’s style is absolute 
sincerity. The manners and prevailing fancies of his 
countrymen are immortalized. He has endeared the 
farm house and cottage, patches and poverty. The quiet 
households of the kingdom have received a sort of 
apotheosis in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
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8. The special characteristics of Burns’s poetry are a total 
want of affectation; the power of making all subjects 
interesting ; true poetic feeling, humor, and pathos.— 
Carlyle. 


9. For now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth; his hand 
Guides every plough; 
He sits beside each ingle-nook, 
His voice is in each rushing brook, 
Each rustling bough. —Longfellow. 


¥ 


D. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 
e 
TEST QUESTIONS: THEME SUBJECTS. 
¥ 


I. Test QUESTIONS. 


1. State the facts in the life of Burns which have a bear- 
ing upon his literary career. 

2. Describe the poetry of Burns. Classify his best known 
poems. 

3. What are the chief characteristics of The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night? In what respects is it a great poem? 

4, The Cotter’s Saturday Night is called an idyl, a pastoral 
poem, and a narrative poem. Justify each classification. 

5. Quote from this outline Critical Comment 3. Describe 
in detail the interior pictured in this poem. 

6. Write a brief account of the dialect employed by Burns 
in this poem. Quote two paragraphs or stanzas from other 
Scotch writers and compare the vocabularies used. 

?. “All Scotland is in his verse.” Explain. 

8. Rewrite in standard English stanzas 5, 8,11, 12. Dis- 
cuss the result. 

9. “The most elevated passages in Burns’s poetry are in 
English.” Do you agree with this critic? Prove your posi- 
tion. 
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10. What connection has this poem with the actual life 
of Burns? To what extent, in your opinion, does it voice 
Burns’s sentiments and reveal his principles of conduct? 

11. “Burns inaugurated a new order of poetry—the nat- 
ural school.” Explain just what is meant by this criticism. 

12. To what century does Burns belong? What influence 
has he had upon the literature of Scotland? upon literature 
in general. 

13. Explain the significance of the felicitous title of this 
poem. 

14. Describe the meter and rhyming plan. Quote from 
memory the lines which impress you most. 

15. Make a list of the Scotch words in the poem which, 
in modified form, you use colloquially. Write sentences to 
illustrate their use. 


16. Read Whittier’s “Snowbound,” and compare the two 
poems. 

17%. To what literary period does Burns belong? Name 
some of the noted works produced in this period. 

18. Name some writers of Scotch dialect with which you 
are familiar. 

19. From this outline, quote III, 1. Make a list of the 
subjects to which reference is made in this passage. Desig- 
nate five scenes which could be used to illustrate the poem. 

20. What is the value of such a poem as this in the class 
room? What effect does it produce upon you, personally? 


Il. THeme SuBJECTs. 


1. The Literary Era of Burns. 

2. Burns the Poet. 

3. Burns the Man. 

4. Rewrite in standard English the scenes described in 

dialect. 

5. The Lowland Scotch Language. 

6. Famous Scotch Writers. 

%. The Moral Teaching of the Poem. 

8. Word Pictures from the Poem. 

9. Longfellow’s Poem on Burns. 

10. The Birthplace of Burns. 
11. Burns’s Place in Literature. 
12. Analysis of the Conclusion of the Poem. 





























American Notes—Editorial 


The Nations have recently celebrated “Armistice Day,’ which seems 
to have assumed a more or less prominent and permanent place 
in the list of our national holidays. We are quite in sympathy with 
the sentiments of the day, which has been consecrated by the sacrifices 
of those who endured hardship “like good soldiers of Jesus Christ,”— 
to save the world for freedom, law and righteousness, many giving 
their very lives for this sacred cause. But we wish that the sentiments 
of all the peoples of the earth could be unified on this day and directed 
into some specific and common channel of good-will and service. With 
this end in view, we venture to make a suggestion, which we hope 
will be taken up and discussed by others until it shall have gained a 
wide publicity and general adoption. The suggestion is that Armis- 
tice Day shall be used by people, everywhere, as a day on which all 
enmities shall be laid aside, all quarrels settled amicably, all grudges 
and ill-feelings gotten rid of, and forgiveness, good-will, kindness and 
love shall be expressed in words and deeds, between all people, every- 
where. 

How this would transform the race and illuminate the world! And 
what more appropriate day for it than Armistice Day! It would make 
this day not simply one of rejoicing because of the end of the great 
world-enmity between nations; it would still mean this, but it would 
demonstrate this meaning in concrete form, when every one on this 
day of days should lay aside and get over every grouch and jealousy 
and envy and hatred, and go out of his way to demonstrate the Golden 
Rule of love and fellow ship for his fellow man, as prescribed by the 
greatest of all teachers and peacemakers. This would be an Armis- 
tice Day indeed worth having. Nothing else could make it quite so 
significant. There could be nothing that would constitute a higher 
tribute to the heroes who fought for us our strenuous battles at the 
front to save the world from the domination of selfishness, hatred, 
and evil ambition. Nothing else could make it so great and worth- 
while and enduring a memorial day for all mankind. 

If the suggestion seems appropriate, kind reader, adopt it and pass 
it along. 


“I wish it were possible for us to drive home to the whole American 
people the conviction of needed concern for our educational necessi- 
ties,” said President Harding on October 19, at the inauguration of 
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the President of the College of William and Mary. To do just this 
is the aim of American Education Week, which is being held December 
4 to 10, 1921, under the auspices of the National Education Associ- 
ation and the American Legion, in co-operation with many other 
national organizations which recognize the primary importance of 
education. Details have been worked out by the officers of each co- 
operating organization and by state and local authorities. The gover- 
nor of each state was asked to issue a proclamation especially setting 
aside the days named as American Education Week. This movement 
is being received with enthusiasm throughout the country, and is 
perhaps the greatest opportunity yet presented to the friends of public 
education to win much needed support for public schools, libraries, 
and other educational institutions. On this subject, President Wil- 
liams of the National Education Association says: 

“The call for volunteers has never been clearer than now. There 
are important tasks ahead—big, challenging tasks that call for the 
best effort of the constructive forces of our civilization. The call is 
to every citizen everywhere. It is primarily a call to service in the 
army of the friends of education, for there can be no permanent peace 
or secure world leadership based on democratic ideals without firm 
foundation in universal education. 

“For every American the duty is plain. Adequate elementary edu- 
cation must be made a vital, universal opportunity for every boy and 
girl. Higher education—general, professional, and technical—must 
be helped to grow until it is able to meet full and ready-handed the 
problem of training the leadership of our democracy. Libraries for 
rural communities as well as urban must be built up to keep alive the 
high purpose and the spirit of intelligence which schools exist to 
create. The ideals of educated men and women must more and more 
be made the ideals of all our people. The influence of America must 
always be exerted to combat ignorance and to liberate the human spirit. 
It is for us to join hands and go over the top in the greatest battle 
that ever was fought—the battle for peace and righteousness based 
on universal intelligence.” 


We strongly advise all school and college officials and teachers to 
keep up their interest in educational conventions, National, State, 
County and local, and to attend such, as opportunity offers. Few 
professions are so highly favored in this regard as are the educators. 
Human nature is all too prone to get into grooves and ruts of think- 
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ing, feeling and expression. A “single-track mind” is a great handi- 
cap. Dullness is as bad in a teacher as in a carving-knife, and far 
more likely to produce starvation in those who are waiting to be fed. 
Not all speakers at educational gatherings are eloquent and inspiring, 
but at least some of them are; and when you think, “I could have 
handled that subject far better than the speaker did, it shows that he 
has sharpened the edge of your own thinking and made you more 
vividly aware of what you do.know. Then there is the sociability, 
the contact with your fellow-workers, which keeps you alive and alert, 
preventing you from fossilizing and growing dull and uninteresting 
in the classroom. Besides, and beyond all this, there is the consider- 
ation of what you may give to others. Even if you get no special 
benefit yourself, your presence at a given gathering is sure to count 
for added interest and inspiration to others. And some word or 
thought which you may utter in an offhand participation in the dis- 
cussion of some subject, or in a private conversation with some other 
teacher, may start a train of thought or clarify a difficult problem 
for someone. 

We shall only grow musty and stuffy if we always remain in our 
particular corner. The world is large and full of bright, eager minds, 
“Get into the swim.” Be a good “mixer.” Then life will broaden 
and deepen. 


Conditions occasioning the removal of children from their homes 
and measures by which family care may be preserved are discussed 
in a report entitled “Children Deprived of Parental Care,” recently 
issued by the U. S. Department of Labor through the Children’s 
Bureau. This report presents the experiences of 513 children taken 
under care by Delaware agencies and institutions during a two-year 
period. At least half of these children had both parents living, and 
only 3 per cent were full orphans. In one case out of every five, delin- 
quency on the part of parents or guardians was the cause of the child’s 
removal. Inability of parents or guardians longer to care for the 
child occasioned the removal of almost one-fourth. Delinquency on 
the part of the child was given as the immediate cause for somewhat 
more than two-fifths of the removals. For 10 per cent of the children 
studied it appears that the developmental advantages of normal home 
life might have been preserved had financial assistance in the home 
been available. Nowhere in the state, at the time of the survey, was 
suitable care to be had for subnormal children, who constituted 11 per 
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cent of the group. A beginning toward such provision has subse- 
quently been made. Only 17 per cent of the children were placed in 
private families, the other 83 per cent being placed in institutions. 
This circumstance is especially surprising, inasmuch as home-finding 
agencies of other states have placed large numbers of dependent chil- 
dren in Delaware. Such measures as a state probation system, 
mothers’ pensions, and placing-out and boarding-out under proper 
supervision, are recommended in the report as means for correcting 
in part the social wastage originating in child neglect. Delaware has 
begun a carefully considered forward movement since the inquiry was 
made. Fundamental improvement can come only in the slow but 
sure development of standards of family life based upon wise educa- 
tional, economic, and civic policies. 


The Highway Education Committee (Willard Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) says: “The loss of life of school children on our highways 
has reached such proportions that it now competes with fire as our 
great national danger. This tragic development which has followed 
the almost universal use of the motor vehicle for business and for 
pleasure, lays a responsibility on teachers as well as pupils for the 
protection of life. The work of educators in cities like Detroit, Cleve- 
land and St. Louis, shows that accidents and death may be reduced 
fully one-half by teaching the children how to protect themselves. 
It therefore behooves our teachers and parents to give more attention 
to the training of boys and girls on how to conduct themselves on the 
highways. The recently announced contests under the direction of 
the Highway and Highway Transport Education Committee will serve 
as an incentive to greater effort on the part of the teachers and pupils 
in combating this new danger, and it is to be hoped that by these 
means the lives of many of our children will be saved who otherwise 
might be maimed and killed. The Bureau of Education also heartily 
approves of the observance of “Safety Week,” with special reference 
to safety on the highways, as has been planned by the several states.” 








Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION. By Charles Elbert Rhodes, A. M. Gregg 
Publishing Company. Price, $1.60. 


This text-book on composition and rhetoric is intended for high school 
and college students. It is quite comprehensive and up-to-date in its 
subject matter. It aims to aid the student in acquiring an ability to 
express himself effectively in both written and spoken words. After a 
discussion of principles, there are specialized chapters on letter writing, 
oral composition, descriptive exposition, argument, ete. A model presen- 
tation of a debate on the subject, “Resolved, That the Motion Picture 
Theatres are a valuable Asset in a Community,” presents the “pros.” 
and “cons.” of this subject most interestingly. Schools of business prac- 
tice and administration will find this a very satisfactory text for class 
use. 


A STUDY OF THE TYPES OF LITERATURE. By Mabel I. Rich. 
The Century Company. Price, $2.00. 

This is one of a series of anthologies of English and American liter- 
ature for high schools, with at least one volume for eacn school year. 
The other three volumes are a ninth grade book by J. F. Hosic, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and W. W. Hatfield, of the Chicago 
Normal College; a tenth grade book by C. C. Certain, of the Northwestern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; and an eleventh grade book by O. B. 
Sperlin, Supervisor of English, Tacoma, Washington. Miss Rich, the 
author of “Types of Literature,” which is for the twelfth grade, is in 
the English Department of the Missoula, Montana, High School. 

In “A Study of the Types of Literature” the chronological arrange- 
ment has been followed. Each type is traced from its erliest appear- 
ance to the present day, and those that have come to be regarded as the 
best examples of each form have been noted and, wherever possible, given 
in full and studied. There are admirable introductions and notes, sug- 
gestions both for teachers and pupils, outside readings; in fact, every- 
thing essential to the high school course. Miss Rich has at last pro- 
vided a way of escape from the formal history of English literature on 
the one hand, and the over-minute, pedantic study of three or four 
estimable masterpieces on the other. The study of this book will inevit- 
ably open to the student new sources of real pleasure and true culture. 
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HOUSEWIFERY. A Manual and Text Book of Practical Housekeep- 
ing. By Lydia Ray Balderston, A. M. Second edition, revised. J. B. i 
Lippincott Company. 

A very attractive, fully illustrated, practical manual that can be used 
as a text-book in Domestic Science classes and by some one, preferably 
the intelligent mistress, in every home. A study of this manual will j 
reveal multitudinous ways of saving time, money and labor. It will 
increase the comfort and well-being of all members of the family and 
make for better citizenship. : 


INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT. By John R. Commons. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $3.00. 

Based on personal observations made during visits to some thirty 
establishments from Wisconsin to Maine, this book gives conclusions 
drawn from a study of a large variety of types and examples of actual 
industrial life. The book emphasizes facts rather than theories. Leading 
questions of industrial experience are considered at first hand, and some 
of the conclusions drawn will modify the attitude of both workers and 
owners if they are thoroughly studied, with the thought of the best 
interests of all kept to the fore by an open mind. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. By Frederick Gordon 
Bonser. The Macmillan Company. 

The author’s name is familiar to all old and most new readers of 
EDUCATION. He is one of America’s best known and influential teachers 
of teachers. Every teacher and every school official should keep this 
book by him for frequent consultation. Its aim is to aid teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents in improving the elementary school 
curriculum. There are chapters on various fundamental principles, and 
upon teaching the practical arts, geography, arithmetic, history, English, 
fine arts, music, physical education and hygiene, citizenship, etc. 


SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES. A Collection of Games and 
Dances Suitable for Community and Social Use. By J. C. Elsom and 
Blanche M. Trilling. 53 illustrations and many music scores. Net, $1.75. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, publishers. 


The games and dances described in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion or any social group of people. They have borne the test 
of time and use in city and country, the home and school, the social 
center and the ballroom, and furnish an unfailing means of making the 
members of a group feel at home with each other and keeping them occu- f 
pied in diverting and wholesome ways. 
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A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR COLLEGES. By Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Ph. D. American Book Company. 


This is a monumental work, by a learned Harvard professor, which 
follows naturally his earlier Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 
This more elaborate volume is, in the words of the author, “descriptive, 
not an historical, nor a comparative, grammar.” It has been his pur- 
pose to “set forth the essential forms of Attic speech, and of the other 
dialects, as far as they appear in literature; to devote greater attention 
to the formation of words and to the particles than is usually given 
to these subjects, except in much more extensive works; and to supple- 
ment the statement of the principles of syntax with information that 
will prove of service to the student as his knowledge widens and deepens. ' 


RURAL SCIENCE READER. By Samuel Broadfoot McReady. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


This is the first volume of a “Rural Education Series” planned by the 
publishers, based upon the present and future requirements of the coun- 
try. The series bids fair to be both useful and interesting, judging from 
this volume. We like the sense-of-ownership note which is struck in the 
titles of the different chapters: “Our” School, “Our” Homes, Farms, 
Neighborhood, Teacherage, Library, Workshop, Progress Club, Potato 
Contest, School Fair, etc..—these all sound very homelike. 
read as well as their titles sound. 
industry. 


The chapters 
They will stimulate ambition, interest, 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. 


By J. Walter Reeves, A. M., Peddie 
Institute. D. C. Heath & Co. 


The distinctive claim of this handy manual is that it simplifies the 
subject, giving the inexperienced debater just the help he most needs, 
and encouraging him to take hold and get knowledge and ability by 
self-possessed experience. It is easily slipped into the pocket, and can 


be consulted and digested in odd moments. Yet it is quite comprehensive 
of essential principles. 


THE CRISIS. By Winston Churchill. Edited by Walter Barnes. 
Macmillan Company. A volume in the Macmillan “Pocket Classics.” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF SILENT READING. By May Ayres Bur- 
gess. Department of Education, Russell Sage Foundation. 


A careful presentation of method and scales for testing reading abil- 
ity. Its use will greatly aid the teacher in securing accurate informa- 
tion as to the ability of the pupils in silent reading. 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS WORK AMONG THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 
By Fisher Ames, Jr. The Macmillan Company. 

This attractive volume deals with the work among the French during 
the World War and immediately after. Americans have always been 
most kindly disposed toward the French since the War of the Revolu- 
tion, when such fraternal sympathy and aid were freely given us by 
France. In many ways in the late war we were able to reciprocate and 
co-operate, through the American Red Cross organization, with the forces 
of France. The story is well worth recording and perusing, and this 
volume gives glimpses of the splendid work done and results accomplished. 


ALLEN’S SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. By F. Sturges Allen, A. B., 
LL. B. Harper & Brothers. 

The author is General Editor of “Webster’s International Dictionary.” 
He has been fully twenty years in preparing this volume, which shows 
signs on every page of the thoroughness with which he has covered the 
ground. This volume covers 482 pages and easily stands first among the 
books of its kind published in the United States. “The fullness of refer- 
ence to antonyms, and the parenthetical comments that for many thou- 
sand words note their special status or special limitations upon their 
use,” so says the author, “will make a new appeal to discriminating 
writers.” It would seem that every school and college, every author and 
writer, every professional man, and every public and private library 
will need this volume as surely as they need a dictionary or an ency- 
clopaedia. 


A SHORT ITALIAN DICTIONARY. By Alfred Hoare, M. A. Vol. II. 
English-Italian. Cambridge University Press. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Both volumes of this book are chiefly designed for English students 
of Italian. They are bound in flexible covers and are attractive in 
appearance. Geographical adjectives have been entered in their Italian 
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forms,—the terminations “o,” “e,” “ese,” etc., being substituted for “ian.” 


” 


For example, “Patagone,”’ “Canadese,” ete. 


SONGS OF MOTHER GOOSE, FOR VOICE AND PIANO. Set to music 
by Sidney Homer. Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.20. 

This is a book for every piano. By which we mean that wherever 
there is a piano, children,—either “young ones” or “grown-ups,”—often 
congregate, and anything that aptly expresses universal human senti- 
ments.—as “Mother Goose” does,—is timely, and everyone enjoys such 
expressions of world-feeling as these songs express. The author says 
that he wrote the songs for his large family of children and grown-ups. 
We believe that the family for which he wrote them is larger than he 
thought. Certainly his songs will be sung around the world, or should be, 





